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STUDIES ABOUT THE YOUNGER 

TITUREL* 
THE era of the great M.H.G. epic poets, which 
began with Heinrich von Veldecke, was a glor- 
ious one, but of short duration. By 1250, none 
but mediocre talents were cultivating the field 
of German poetry. With little originality they 
composed new epic poems, obtaining their 
ideas from the works of the great masters, and 
copying the peculiarities of style they admired 
in them. 

The most important epic production of this 
period, if we may judge from contemporary 
opinion and that of all the latter Middle Ages, 
is the long poem, usually called 7he Younger 
Titure/, composed by a certain Albrecht be- 
tween the years 1250 and 1270. The celebrity 
of Albrecht’s work is, in a great measure, due 
to the fact that almost the entire poem was 
issued as the work of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach. With this in view, Albrecht must have 
studied Wolfram’s works and poetical style 
with devout care and accuracy, for, as far as it 
was possible to this quite inferior poet, he has 
truly reproduced all the singularities of Wol- 
fram’s style and manner, and nearly all the long 
drawn-out adventures, that fill the framework 
of the poem are based upon incidents and sug- 
gestions which Wolfram has casually inserted 
in his works. 

We may go yet a step further: even the de- 
tails in Albrecht’s poem, which are not im- 
mediately connected with the progress of the 
action, but rather retard it, as, for instance, 
long descriptions and digressions, put in for 
the purpose of proving the author’s indebted- 

* List of Abbreviations, 

T.«<Titurel, that is, The Younger Titurel, 

W. Tit.—Wolfram’s Titurel. 

P.=—Parzival, 

Wh.=Willehalm. 

A.D,=<the first print of the Titurel (de anno 1477) after the 
copy in the library of the University of Géttingen. 

H.—Hahn’s edition of the Titurel (to str, 5899a literal copy 
of the Heidelberg manuscript No. 383). 

Strophes, wanting in H., but found in A.D., are marked by 
a, b, c, etc.; as for example, T. 3311a is a strophe wanting in 
H. after str, 3311, but appearing after the corresponding pas- 
sage in A.D, (A.D. 24, 249). 











ness to Wolfram. This will appear clearly 
from an examination of the descriptions of 
real objects, which Albrecht has inserted in 
his poem. 


One thing should be borne in mind however ; 
namely,the freedom with which our poet appro- 
priated the words of others. In this respect 
all M.H.G. epic poets show a striking similarity, 
for even Wolfram, the most individual and 
greatest of them all, has not disdained to use 
descriptions copied from Heinrich von Vel- 
decke’s Eneit. It would, indeed, be a very in- 
teresting and fruitful theme to collect and 
compare all the descriptions of armor, horses, 
dogs, tents, etc., that occur so frequently in 
the M.H.G. court-epic poems since the time 
of Veldecke and which, very often, are found 
running but slightly modified through several 
of them. Of course, the French sources of 
many of these poems ought not to be over- 
looked. The following is intended as a small 
contribution to our knowledge of this subject. 

The chief hero of Albrecht’s poem is young 
Schionatulander, whose chivalrous deeds fill 
the Orient and Occident with his glory. Natu- 
rally, the poet has not failed to give us an ac- 
curate description of his equipment, which he 
does in the passage where the loving Sigune is 
sending away her knight for the precious rope, 
the dbrackenseil (T. 1210+): The harness is a 
gift of the valiant Gahmuret to whom it was 
presented by the déruc of Baldac. Wolfram 
relates to us nothing concerning it in the first 
two books of his Parzival, but the inference 
which his imitator draws is not a difficult one. 
The rings of the harness (str. 1223) have been 
wrought in Assigarziunde out of steel from 
India* (cf. Wh. 356, 16-17 and T. 5598, 1-3, 
3698, 5). From this same country renowned 
for its smithies, Schionatulander’s sword Val- 
zone comes (T. 1228 and 3482, 1-3). Itis a 
present from the ddéruc also, but the clever 
narration of its history which Albrecht gives 
us in str. 3482-86, is decidedly different from 
the history of a renowned sword Wolfram tells 
us of (Wh. 77, 24-78, 3). Schionatulander’s 
spear, Duranz, has been wrought at Trois (T. 
1230, §, Cf. 1324, 5, 1377, 5=P. 288, 16-18, cf. 
271, 10; Wolfram’s words daz veste und daz 
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zehe, von varwen dkz wehe re-echo distinctly 
in T. 1230, 1-4). His horse Trakune (T. 1220, 
cf. 1255, 1) comes from Spain, a country, in 
Titurel, renowned above all others for its fine 
horses (see below, col. 142); it is compared with 
Prahange, the exce!lent horse of Terramer in 
Wolfram’s Wh. (T. 1220, 6-7=Wh. 360, 13, etc.); 
the words which Albrecht uses here in enu- 
merating the good qualities ‘of this horse (T. 
1220, 1-3) have been taken from P. 41, 1-3; cf. 
T. 1667, 6-7. 2992, 6-7. 6073, 5. Schionatulan- 
der wears the anchor, the old coat of arms of 
Gahmuret,his chivaljous educator and paternal 
friend, which he pug on, when he left his na- 
tive country in search of adventure, der anker 
ist ein recken zil, ag Gahmuret said himself, 
when he again laid iaside upon receiving the 
lands of his father afger the death of his elder 
brother (P. 99. 15), and since Schionatulander 
is a recke in the proper sense of the word, the 
anchor justly belongs to him. But to this is 
added the splendid crown, Sigune’s present, 
which the poet amply describes (T. 1210-14). 
This crown is analogous to the ornament worn 
by Noupatris of Orastegentesin in Wolfram’s 
Wh. 22, 26-27, the* young Ndéupatris, like 
Schionatulander, hawng been sent out into the 
world by the woman he loves, whose minne he 
has to earn by heroic*deeds. 

Anothor favorite hero of our poet is Secureiz, 
the kind-hearted ruler of the rich gold-fields 
in the Far East. This figure is merely a copy of 
Wolfram’s Feirefiz aid, naturally, the descrip- 
tion of his splendid hemor (T. 2955-69) is but 
an imitation of that given by Wolfram in de- 
scribing the costly equipage of Feirefiz (P. 735- 
736, 741); in details, as well, traits of similarity 
are not lacking: T. 2958: The shaft of the 
spear is made of Jignum von al6é des waldes 
(=Wh. 375, 24. 379, %); von Yndia des stiles 
was din gleve. ‘This sreference to the steel of 
India has been taken from Wirnt’s Wigalots ; 
cf. v. 4754 and Peiffer’s note to v. 7381. Al- 
brecht mentions the excellence of this steel,T. 
1223, 6 (see above; H. is corrupt) 1284, 6 and 
1339, 5. I. 2959: The‘ banner attached to the 
spear is von Tasmé ein pfelle (cf. P. 736, 17-18, 
and further below). ‘The symbol of Secureiz’ 
coat of arms, the wonderful ecidemon, shines 
forth from this banner and waves upon the hel- 
met of the hero (=P. 741, 15-20 and 736, 9-10). 





Wolfram’s account of the ecidemon and its 
wonderful power (P. 736, 11-14) is given by Al- 
brecht in another part of his poem (T. 3311-114 
=A.D. 24, 248-249); instead of this account 
here, Albrecht has added (T. 2960-61) an ac- 
curate description of the forged device upon 
Secureiz’ helmet (compare with this the de- 
scription of the dracken upon the helmet of 
Ekunat, T. 5800-5802, 5811. Both are very in- 
teresting as they show the character of such 
work at the poet’s time. T.2962: The helmet 
has been made from a stone called a¢razate or 
clarifunkel (carbuncle), cf. P. 741, 12-14 and 
particularly Wh. 376, 29-377, 1: Poydjus der 
kiinec unervorht/sin helm mit listen was ge- 
worht/iz dem steine antraxe [atraxen and p, 
the form of Wolfram’s Willehalm used by Al- 
brecht]. T. 2963-64 are a digression which 
Albrecht makes concerning the nature of the 
carbuncle. T. 2965: The description of the 
mantel which was worn over the armor, the 
wépenroc, is taken almost literally from P. 735, 
23-30: S6 hat alsohe blenke sin wipenroc der 
tiureist gar ein ougenkrenke (=P. 735, 23); in 
worhten salomander in dem fiure (=P. v. 24- 
27); divtf gestrent der steine vil von tugende 
(=P. v. 28-29), daz drier kiinege riche ir wer- 
dekeit an gelt niht weren mugende (cf. P. v. 
15-22). T. 2966-68: The shield of Secureiz also 
answers to the description of that of Feirefiz 
(P. 741, 2-14). Both are made from aspindaye, 
a kind of wood, which will not burn (T. 2966= 
P. 741, 2-3). Albrecht adds, asa convincing 
proof of the excellent qualities of this wood, 
that Noah’s ark, which even to-day still rests 
upon the top of Mount Sinai, had been built of 
aspindaye. The shield is covered completely 
with the most precious stones (IT. 2967=P. 741, 
6-10), while a carbuncle crowns the center, or 
buckelhts (T. 2968=P. 741, 11-14). T. 2969: 
halsperc, golzen, harsenier are licht gelitert 
goltvon Ardbie (cf. P. 17, 22, 23, 5, T. 945, 3, 
972, I-2). 

There are still two other descriptions of ar- 
mor in Albrecht’s poem. That of the equip- 
ment of Orilus, Albrecht found in P. 261-262, 
and inserted in his account of Orilue’ last 
struggle, T. 5797+(cf. particularly str. 5814, 
5825, 5828). Orilus wears the dragon as an ar- 
morial emblem upon his shield and helmet, 
while many small dragons adorn his £ursit and 
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the blanket of his horse. These small dragons 
are of gold—their eyes are rubies (T. 5814, I- 
2=P. 262, 10-12, cf. T. 1363).—Den helm mit 
dem trachen, den Trébuket dé worhte (T. 5825, 
1-2=P. 261, 1; cf. T. 3698, 5).—Diu plat von 
Hessen riche (T. 5828, 1=P. 261, 26, where we 
find the better reading Sess?n=Soitssons).-- Der 
halsperc von Anschowen (T. 5828, 2=P. 261, 17, 
20-21). 

Finally, Agor’s armor is described (T. 5598 
and 5607-09): Sin helm was tiz golde von As- 
sigarziunde (5598, see above, p. 6), der schilt 
derselben koste, both are covered with many 
precious stones.—5607: Aursit und roc der 
wafen, made from precious silk-stuffs (p/fe//e) 
of Tasmé (see below, col. 139) came from the 
celebrated treasury of Secundille, daughter of 
Secureiz and mighty queen of .Tasmé and 
Tribalibot (=India). Concerning Secundille’s 
kraéme cf. especially Wh. 279 and P. 616-17. 
Wolfram relates to us in detail how this 
treasure had passed through the hands of Am- 
fortas and Orgeluse, and finally into the power 
of the great necromancer Clinschor, while 
Clinschor, as Albrecht adds (T. 5597), had given 
it to Agors. 

We have already said something concerning 
the coats-of-arms, which the heroes, whose 
armor Albrecht describes, wear upon their 
shields, banners and helmets. Let us now 
study this custom more closely, for Albrecht 
never neglects to tell us of his hero’s coat-of- 
arms and war-cry (4vic), although the rank of 
the warrior may be little above the ordinary, 
and we must not place too much credence in 
the words of our poet, when (T. 1829) he de- 
clares once for all to leave such descriptions to 
the &rilerer (boys, who, ata tourney, ran before 
the knights calling out their rie and armorial 
emblems). Albrecht, with his predilection for 
descriptions of this character, is a forerunner 
of that armorial poetry which made them the 
chief object ofits poems. We have already men- 
tioned Schionatulander’s anchor and crown, 
Orilus’ dragon and the ecidemon of Secureiz, 
all of which were taken from Wolfram. The 
coat-of-arms, also, which Ackerin, the déruc 
(caliph) of Baldac (Bagdad), wears upon his 
shield (T. 3645-46, 4132, 5) ‘‘ Kahan, the god 
riding on a griffin’’ is the old coat-of-arms of 
the Saracen Kings who fought against Charle- 








magne; for example, Terramer in Wolfram’s 
Willehalm (cf. Wh. 441, 6-7, 12-18). Ackerin, 
however, wears them only on his shield, for 
his banner (sturn vane, T. 3641-43"), bears the 
likeness of Gahmuret, who lost his life for the 
bdéruc, and is worshipped as a god by the in- 
habitants of Baldac, as Wolfram relates in the 
second book of his Parzival (cf. particularly P. 
107, 19-20). 

Gailet wears den striiz sunder nest upon his 
helmet (T. 4485+-=P. 50, 6; 68, 7), Hardig den 
halben grifen (T. 2597, 5=P. 68, 9). The sym- 
bol of the Grail, the turtledove (P. 540, 27; 474, 
5-7} 792, 26) acts again as the coat-of-arms of 
Anfortas (T. 2088). The banner of Sabillus 
von Sabae, whom mminne sent abroad, shows 
god Amor upon it (T. 3980+=Wh. 24, 4-7, 
where Wolfram relates the same thing of Néu- 
patris of Orastegentesin [cf. Wh. 25, 14-18]). 
Here is a passage where Wolfram himself has 
drawn from Veldecke’s description of the god 
Amor (cf. Eneit, v. 9910-47)... Albrecht, without 
doubt, noticed this and was led to study this 
passage of the Eneit for himself, the proof of 
this lying in the fact that he has added to his 
own account a detail from Veldecke’s descrip- 
tion, which Wolfram has entirely ignored. 
Wolfram simply mentions one spear (gér) and 
the quiver (d#hse) of Amor (Wh. 24, 6; 25, 15), 
w'sile Albrecht omits the quiver but takes from 
Eneit the description of the two spears (gére- 
he calls them s¢rdé/e=arrows) of the little god, 
one being golden, the other leaden,? and hence 
producing very different effects. As regards 
this old fiction, which may be traced back to 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses i, 468-713 (cf. Lichten- 
stein in Zeitschrift f. deutsches Alt. 27, An- 
zeiger 9, 23 note). T. 3982, 5-85 are a tedious 
moralizing correction of the vulgar explana- 
tion of the two spears. 

Where Albrecht failed to find the armorial 
insignia of his hero in Wolfram, he created it 
himself. Thus Ekunat in Wolfram’s second 
Titurel-fragment, receives the dracken with 
the famous drackensei/, which Clauditte, his 


1 In diutsche was man sehende von goede ein schrift, for 
Gahmuret is a Frenchman from Anschowe (Anjou). 

2 T. 3980, 7 correct d/icke into 62i, cf. Haupts Zeitschrift 
f. a. Alt, 13, 176. 

3 “* Eque sagitti fera prompsit duo tela phareta / Diversorum 
operum, fugat hoc, facit illud Shere. anems facit hama- 


tum’st et cuspide fulget acuta: /Quod fugat, obtusum’st et: 
habet sub harundine plumbum.”’ ‘ 
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mistress, sends him (cf.; for example, T. 4485- 
86, 5800+). Lucius, the Roman emperor, nat- 
urally, wears the eagle, the insignia of the 
Holy Roman Empire ; and it is this fact alone, 
I believe, which makes Albrecht attribute to 
King Arthur the eagle cut in two (T. 1825-28; 
1954; 2194, 2; 4483; 4644, 6-7). Is it possible to 
prove an older source for this coat-of-arms ?— 
The example of Gahmuret, who, before Baldac, 
wore the chemise of his wife Herzeloyde as 
zimiere (ornament of the helmet) (W. T. 81; 

P. 101, 9-13) is followed by some of Secureiz’ 
knights (T. 4016, 4-7). Various kinds of strange 
zimiere are enumerated by Albrecht as well 
as Wolfram (T. 3972-73 and Wh. 400, 24-401, 5). 

Of the numerous war-cries (Arie) which Al- 
brecht mentions, the following have been taken 
from Wolfram: Nanées (Artus) T. 4494,5; 4540, 
4=P. 382, 12-13; AMlunschoye-Tervigant, the 
war-cry of Titurilone and his heathen adversa- 
ries (T. 115=Wh. 18, 28-19, 1); florie Amor (An- 
fortas) T. 2089, 1=amor P. 478, 30; Tasmé, Tab- 
rurat (Alexander, the vassal and messenger of 
Secundille, Secureiz’ daughter) T. 4697, 1-2= 
P. 739, 24-25 [Feirefiz, the original of Secureiz]; 
Samargone (the princess of Persia) T. 3470, 4= 
Wh. 374, 18; Cordes (the king of Salenie) T. 
4196, 3=Wh. 401, 29; imitating these examples, 
Albrecht himself has formed Graswa/¢t and 
Anschove (Schionatulander) T. 4494, g, 4529,1- 
2, 4699, 6, 4708, 3, etc.; Ddlet (Gailet) T. 4497, 
2; Lalander (Orilus) T. 4868, 1; Alaete der verte 
(Ekunat) T. 4495, 3, taken from the fatal inscrip- 
tion upon the drackenseil (cf. T. 1845+; W.T, 
143-+). 

In turning, now,to the description of renowned 
individual weapons, we have first to mention 
the two celebrated swords which Wolfram 
places in the hands of Parzival. The sword 
of the Grail, which Parzival accepted from 
Anfortas, the king of the Grail (P. 239, 18+), 
plays a very important partin Albrecht’s poem, 
for it is only by the aid of this sword that 
Ekunat is enabled to overcome the powerful 
and furious Orilus de Lalander and thus avenge 
the death of Schionatulander, the chief hero 
of our poem. The good sword of Kahefiez, 
which Parzival had won from Ither von Kahe- 
fiez (P. 155-157), in Albrecht’s narrative, still 





remains in Ither’s hand,a much praised weapon 
(T. 3462, 5). When Parzival, however, gives 


68 


the sword of the Grail to Ekunat, as mentioned 
above, and retains the weaker sword of Kahe- 
fiez, the exchange is a fortunate one, as Al- 
brecht expressly states (T. 5760), for had he 
done otherwise, Feirefiz, his brother, would 
have been killed by the sword of the Grail (cf. 
combat between Parzival and Feirefiz, P. xv) 
and Schionatulander’s death would not have 
been avenged. 
The rerinen lanzen von Orastegentesin pos- 
sess wonderful qualities, for when the heads 
have been broken off, the ¢runzen (splinters) of 
the shaft continue to cut (cf. P. 335, 21-23; 385, 
6-7; Wh. 23, 22; 341, 19 and particularly 362, 
21-26). Albrecht uses these spears (T. 3606, 
5-73 3921, 6-24, 4; 5699c 5-d (=A.D. 39, «.07-08) 
and perhaps 1284, 5), but they are surpassed 
in usefulness by the lances of Arminzidore (T. 
3269-72; 3989), which have no headsat all, but 
whose shafts, nevertheless, cut through the 
thickest steel-harness. What Albrecht tells us 
concerning the origin and growth of the wood 
for these spear-shafts, is but an embellishment 
of Wolfram’s statement concerning the wood 
of Orastegentesin (P. 335, 23). 
The musical instruments of war mentioned 
in Titurel have nearly all been taken from 
Wolfram’s Willehalm, although the names of 
some of them may be found in works of an 
earlier date, for most of these terms appear in 
Albrecht’s descriptions of the great battles be- 
tween the inhabitants of Baldac and the Baby- 
lonians, which, even to the slightest detail, are 
but exaggerated copies of the Saracen battles 
described in Willehalm (cf. Arbeit page 64). 
The following is a complete list of these musi- 
cal instruments of war, as they occur in Titurel. 
busine: T. 843, 33 1571, 6; 1578, 2; 1681, 2; 
1807, 4; 1945, 4, etc., etc. (16 times); from 
Willehalm, but found in Nibelg. and Athis 
ad 

tamb&r (often accompanied the busine); T. 842, 
7; 1578, 2; 1678, 2; 1681, 2, etc. (16 times); 
from Wh., but found in Eneit, v. 12563, and 
in Eraclius 4828. 

pike: T. 3991, 1; 4092, 1; from Wh. but of 
earlier origin. 

trumbe : T. 19628 (=A.D. 15, 46) 1 cf. P. 571, 
2, but earlier in Rulantsliet, Eneit, Nib., 
Gudrun. 

rottumbes : T. 2786, 2; 3879, 2; 3907, 3; 3991, 
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2; 4017, 2; 4033, 5; 4049, 1; 4069, 6; 4092, 
5=rotumbes in Wh., but always rottu[m]- 
bumbes where the manuscripts 0.p. have it 
so written—another argument for the o- 
pinion that the copy of Willehalm which 
Albrecht used was of the o.p. class (cf. 
Arbeit, page 59 (Algoes) and above, col. 
132 of this article). This instrument is found 
also in Lohengrin 4573 and Landgraf Lud- 
wig’s Kreuzfahrt 1382 (ro¢umbe/). Both of 
these men were of Wolfram’s school and 
came before the time of Albrecht. A de- 
tailed description of the rottubumbes (a 
large kettledrum) is found in T. 3879-80. 

runel (a bell attached to the roftubumbes): T. 
3880, 6-=Wh. 382, 15. 

floitieren: T. 4092, 2. The entire passage (T. 
4091-93) is but a copy of Wh. 40, 1-7 to 
which Albrecht has added, for Wolfram 
enumerates only (von) businen(déze), piiken, 
tambtren (schal), while Albrecht includes 
vil floitieren. This expression occurs in 
Wh. 34, 6 in combination withthe same in- 
struments enumerated above—also P* 511, 
27: (da hertir...) tambtiren, floilieren 
(cf. Nib. 1456, 1); 764, 27: (man hért dé) 
pusinen, tambiirn, floitiern, stiven ; 63, 8: 
der don (of the trombones and drums) 
tedoch gemischet wart mit floytieren. sit 
necessary in every case to read floitieren 
as an infinitive? Or may we admit of a 
noun diu floitiere, as the name of an in- 
strument? 

We find a parallel case in schantieren T. 
2786, 2: Busine und tambtre, schantieren, rot- 
tubumbes are all genatives depending upon het 
er sich gewarnet in the preceding strophe. 
Hence schantieren here cannot bea verb, as 
the Mfhd. Worterbuch ii,2 and Lexer ii say. 
They failed to perceive the construction of the 
sentence, as the following literal translation 
will prove: 

‘The déruc (wishing to receive Schionatulander 
with as much pompousness as possible) had 
provided himself with trombones, drums, simg- 
ing (?) and rottubumbes.”’ 

We hear nothing afterwards concerning a per- 
formance of singers, although Albrecht de- 
scribes at length (T. 2793-98) the skillful dan- 
cing and nimble movements of a hundred girls 
before Schionatulander. Hence we must admit 





the existence of an instrument called dix 
schantiere, named so, perhaps, on account of 
the resemblance between its tone and the hu- 
man voice, and in this case, diu floitiere also 
wins probability. . The schantiere does not ap- 
pear in Wolfram; diu heidensche phife is also 
lacking, T. 2183, 2 and 19628 (=A.D. 15, 46) 2; 
cf. Rulantsliet 272, 13 and Eneit. 
I add below, a list of the quieter musical in- 
struments of peace, which are to be found in 
Albrecht’s poem. These the poet himself, in 
one passage, has contrasted with the harsher 
military instruments, while twitting the ladies 
because of their refusal to view the tournament 
of the knights and their preference for dancing: 
‘*weder mit tambiéir noch mit busine/wolten 
sich die frouwen lin betiren, | Videln, herpfen, 
rotten {und ander siieze dene sie wolten héren.”” 
(M. 1807, 4-7). 
herpfe=also T. 412, 2; 6078, 5and rotte: 4541, 
43 5151, 4; 6078, 5, 

zimbal;: T. 356, 7; 6078, 5. Mlb. 23, 2. 

psaltérie: Mib. 23, 2; cf. Turlin’s Kréne v. 
22103. 

citorie (from the Lat. cithara): Mlb. 23, 2. T. 
5151, 4; 6078, 5; cf. Hagen iii, 1503: Zambur, 
zitél und orgel klank Rreinfried, Bartsch 
ed., v. 23294 (Lexer iii, 1140). 

An abundant supply of the rarest and most 
precious cloths and stuffs was indispensable to 
a poet of Albrecht’s time and school. The 
more gorgeous the ladies and knights of his 
poem were made to appear, the more honor 
the poet obtained for himself. To us, this 
tendency of the epic poets of the time is of 
great interest, for it enables us to become 
familiar with the customs and fashions of the 
knightly circles as well as those of the public 
at large. There is much, however, which must 
be considered simply the fantastical descrip- 
tions of the poets. 

I give below, arranged in alphabetical order, 
a complete list of the cloths and stuffs, men- 
tioned in Titurel, with a short note concerning 
the origin of each. 
achmardin, a greensilk from Arabia, first men- 

tioned by Wolfram, cf. T. 14, 23; 36, 29; 
71, 26; 235, 20; 810, 11.—T. 962, 4; 1504, 4; 
2301, 2; 2308, 5; 3326, 5; 33308 (A.D. 24, 
274) 6; 3723, 2; 5790, 2 (akmardente: Adry- 
bente). Albrecht, with one exception, al- 
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ways places this word in the rhyme. 

baldikin: T. 1418, 4; 1504, 5; 2301, 4; 2786, 7; 
4412, 4; not found in Wolfram’s poems, but 
cf. Eneit 12941. Gudrun 301, 3. 

blidt: T. 1250, 1: Oz pliat siden wolgevar... 
von Lunders einen borten kiér; Sigune’s 
borte von Lunders here was copied from 
Alyze’s giirtel von Lunders Wh. 154, 26, 
although it somewhat resembles another 
passage in Wolfram, P. 313, 10-11: von 
Lunders ein pfewin huot, gefurriert mit 
einem blialt where Lunders and d/ialt ap- 
pear in the same connection. Wolfram’s 
form of this word (4/ia/¢), confirmed by the 
rhyme here and in P. 235, 10, occurs also 
in the Rulantsliet 59, 4, Eneit 1255, Her- 
bort 10508, Tiirh. Wh. 99>. Albrecht’s 
form (6/44/) is found in Wigalois 2406, Gott- 
fried’s Tristan 15203, 18152, Flore 1547, 
5442, 5487, 6958, Kréne often, Stricker’s 
Karl 253. Cf. Weinhold’s Deutsche Frauen, 
Pp. 423. 

hermin: T. 
Parz. 

palmét: T. 1221, 3; 3214, 4; 3535, 2 (used al- 
ways as a smooth, protecting layer be- 
tween the body and iron harness or cover- 
ture) from Wolfram. According to Schulz 
Hofisches Leben, i, 332, it derives its 
name from the isle of Palma, one of the 
Balearian group. 

pfelle(/\: a general term fora precious silkstuf, 
found in all the epic poems of chivalry. 
Albrecht forms the participle iderpfellet, 
T. 3378, 7, cf. Lohengrin 2356. 

poufemin: the most precious stuff of Albrecht’s 
collection. Only the richest of the royalty 
wear it; for example, Urrepanse, bearer of 
the Grail (T. 1767, 3); the wife of the 
baéruc of Baldac (T. 2805, 3); the kings of 
Marroch (T. 2302, 3; 2306, 6; 2312, 2) and 
Schionatulander (T’. 2806, 2), who receives 
the precious stuff as a present from the 
bdruc himself (cf. T. 1657+). This pou- 
Semin (the forms poufemie and poufemanse 
occur in T. 1665, 6 and 1767, 3) without 
doubt can be identified with the ffel/e/ 
péfiz, whose radiant brightness Wolfram 
never tires of extolling: Wh. 364, 21-30 
and 367, 26-27; cf. Schulz, Héfisches 
Lebe:2, i, 341. 


1418, 6; 1504, 2; cf. Eneit, Nib., 





purper: T. 1418, 3; purpervar: 340, 6. 

résdt: T. 1418, 4; cf. Wigalois 74, 4. 

samit: T. 334, 1; 1221, 4; 1418, 3; 3219, 4; 3419, 
1; 3841, 7; 4482, 6; 4484, 7; 4625, 5; Samere 
(4amere) T. 3326, 3 seems to be a form 
related to this word. 

saranthasmt: T. 2301, 5; 2306, 4. This word 
is first found in Heinrich von Veldecke’s 
Eneit 9310, but Albrecht follows Wolfram’s 
odd interpretation, given in P. 629, 17-27, 
and writes fasmé disarande, T. 2306, 4. 
Wolfram tells us that the word saranthasmé 
is derived from the name of the learned 
master S4rant, who first manufactured this 
precious stuff at 7hasmé, the fabled capital 
of the Far East. A stricter philological ex- 
planation of the word has been given by 
T. Lichtenstein inthe Zeitschrift /. d. Alt. 
27, 302. Lichtenstein derives the word 
from the Greek féapavri6uos, like samit 
from éautros; the a in -asmé is explained 
as the result of analogy with drianthasmé 
(Eneit 9309)=paliium tricontasimum from 
the Greek Tpianxovraénuos. Cf. also 
Schulz, i, 260. 

schamelit,cloth made of camel’s hair: T. 1418,5. 

side: Albrecht does not mention silk among 
the stuffs which his heroes wear; he uses 
the word only in the negative, and it has 
the meaning of a thread of spun silk de- 
noting something very small, as in nthé ein 
siden breit, niht einer siden gréz, niht gein 
ciner siden. 1 have noted sixteen similiar 
instances, cf. T. 135, 4; 339,43 403,73 659, 
4; etc., etc. 

timit: T. 1418, 4; cf. Wh. 125, 20; Eneit 12938, 
9302, Trist. 11124, Wigal. 2233, 3906, Krone 
732. 

zager, one of the thinner kinds of leather 
(chagrin): T. 4094,5: sich rimpfen als cin 
Ungrisch zager wehe, where the word and 
comparison have been taken from P. 184,14; 
zager is lacking in Lexer, but see MHD. 
Worterbuch iii, 840%. 

zendaé/l: T. 1418, 7; 1677, 3 (from Wh. 96, 17); 
1717, 3; cf. P. 59, 6; 64, 30; 19, I. 301, 29; 
579, 23; 377, 30; Erec 377; Weinhold, 
Deutsche Frauen, p. 425. 

ziclaét: T. 1418, 3; 2301, 5; 2800, 1; 2801, 1; 
2802, 6; 3378, 7; 3642, 1; 3723, 53 3725) 13 
cf. Lanz. 8484; Tristan 11106; Tiirh. Wh. 
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1252; ciclas (: was) Kréne 13089, sigedét: 
Erec 1954. 

zobel: T. 720, 2; 1418, 6; found in OHG., cf. 
Graff 5, 580. 

Albrecht deviates from Wolfram in enumer- 
ating but a few of the places from which these 
precious cloths come: ffel/e from Tasmé: T, 
1108, 5; 2959, 3; 5607, 6; cf. P. 736, 17 and 
saranthasmé above, pfelle von Arabie: T. 4781, 
3=P. 228, 3; 235,93; 736,17. Ungersch zagor 
(see above). Sigune’s girdle is a borte von 
Lunders (T. 1250, 3), as was Alyze’s (Wh. 154, 
26); cf. T. 55838 [=A.D. 39, 74] 2: ein horn ge- 
worht zu Lunders, Borte von Almarine: T. 
1211, 1; cf. Zeitschrift f. d. Alt. 5, 425, where 
the question is raised concerning Rulantsliet 
260, 5; in almerischer siden=Stricker’s Karl 
117>: von Almerischer siden; Almarine=Al- 
meria in Spain. Of most importance, perhaps, 
is the origin of the snow-white f/fe//e, which 
the salamanders were said to weave in the fire 
inside mount Agremuntia. Wolfram gives us 
an account of them, P. 735, 24-27, cf. 790, 22; 
812, 21; Wh. 366, 4-5; W. Tit. 121, 4. Quitea 
little is to be found in T. 945, 5; 1659, 5; 1665, 
5; 2066, 4-7; 2965, 4; 3491, 7-3492. In T. 6064, 
3-6069 Albrecht gives us a very accurate de- 
scription of how these salamanders are caught; 
a similar account does not occur in Wolfram’s 
writings,nor in the description which Albrecht 
gives of the land of Priest John, commencing 
with strophe 6030. Compare, however, Wigal. 
Igi, 11-22; and Weinhold’s Deutsche Frauen, 
p. 421, note 5. 

The collection of precious spices T. 514 
(A.D. 5, 40) printed in v. d. Hagen’s Ger- 
mania, vol. v, and by Zarncke in his Gral- 
tempel, is, in the main, a repetition of P. 
789, 26-29 and Wh. 451, 21-22. When the 
ship of the Grail, on her way to India, passes 
certain morasses, a deadly vapor arises from 
them which, however, is dispelled by burning 
al6é (davon so wart der bese luft zutrennet T. 
6009); /ign aléé also is burned upon the chim- 
neys of the Grail castle in order to destroy the 
bad odor of Anfortas’ wound (P. 230, 10-11). 
The dead body of Schoysiane is gearomdtet 
und gebalsmet, W. Tit. 21, 2; this phrase Al- 
brecht repeats T. 438, 1-2; 960, I-2; 5962a 





(A.D. 40, 194) 1-2. Its source is Eneit 8249-50. 

Wolfram, in describing Parzival’s first en- 
trance and meal in the castle of the Grail, tells 
us (P. 238, 8-17), that the Grail has the power 
to furnish all kinds of meats for its servants ; 
Albrecht, upon a similar occasion (T. 599-5994, 
=—A.D. 6, 33 printed in v. d. Hagen’s Ger- 
mania, vol. v), specifies these meats, giving 
a long list of strange and partly unintelli- 
gible words, which have been much corrupted 
in the sources handed downtous. The names 
of a few of these meats have been taken from 
Wh. 134, 9-14 where Wolfram has enumerated 
some of the more choice varieties. After the 
battle before the walls of Patelamunt the first 
meat served the exhausted Schionatulander is 
pitemansier (T. 2615, 16); compare this with 
the same situation in Wh. 103, 24, where the 
meat is called petit mangeiz. The form piée- 
mansier also occurs; cf. Lexer ii, also com- 
pare T. 6117, 6: ez si méraz, kipper (kinds of 
wine) with Wh. 448, 7-8; cf. P. 239, 1; 244, 133 
Wh. 177, 5. 

The finest horses, as Albrecht states on sev- 
eral occasions, come from Spain: T. 1220, 1; 
1324, 5; 1565, 23 3421, 2; 3435, 5; 4065, 1; 5624, 
1; cf. P. 400, 4 (Tristan 9215; Mai 109, 27). Only 
those of Tabrunit are equally spirited: T. 3431, 
1-4; 1667, 1; cf. P. 398, 16-17. Albrecht’s de- 
scription of an excellent horse, T. 1220 (cf. 1667, 
6-7; 2992, 6-7; 6073, 5) agrees literally with 
that in P. 40, 30-41, 3. 

A detailed description of the fatal bracken, 
whose rope causes the many fights and final 
downfall of Schionatulander is given in T. 
1151, I-5. This strophe, however, occurs only 
in recension i of the manuscripts of Titurel, to 
which H. (—Hahn’s edition) belongs. Recen- 
sion ii, whose representative is A.D., gives a 
similar strophe 11, 93 (=H. 1432a). Here, as ~ 
often happens (cf. Zarncke, Gradtempel), re- 
cension ii gives the better reading: the de- 
scription of the dog is more accurate and agrees 
better with the similiar descriptions in Eneit 
and Wigalois, which without doubt served as 
models for Albrecht’s account. 

I insert here the strophe as found in A.D. 
which has, up to this time, never been placed 
in print: 
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Der bracke rot zynober var/an seyten was der ainen, 
die ander sam ain hermel gar ;/kol schwartz an haubt auf 
rucke, wadel und baynen ; 
die fasse blanck das maul und auch die stirne ; 
brust weit, satthalp?, die murre tieff, augen 
gross, oren lang, bratt zi dem hirne. 


Such a fantastical description was peculiarly 
adapted to enchant an audience of the time of 
chivalry and particularly the ladies who were 
very fond of these little variegated dogs. Itis 
probably for this reason that Veldecke inserted 
a similar description of such a dog in his poem. 
Dido’s dracke (Eneit 1766-75) is an example of 
this species; it has one red and one black ear, 
its nose is black but the rest of its body is as 
white as ermine. Another instance of this 
fashion is the horse of Camilla (Eneit 5241+). 
The mane and left ear of this fine animal are 
white as snow, the right ear and neck raven- 
black; the head, one leg and one shoulder red; 
the other shoulder and legs are fallow; one 
zofe is dapple-grey, the other colored like 
the leopard, while the tail is uniformly black. 
Wolfram has given us no such descriptions, 
but Wirnt in his Wigalois has copied both pas- 
sages of the Eneit: the little dog of Jeschute, 
Wigal. 2207-12(—col. 60, 23-28 of Pfeiffer’s ed.), 
has one fallow ear, while the other is red as 
blood; the rest of the body is white. The 
horse which Wirnt describes, Wig. 2543-52 
(=col. 68, 40-69, 8), has its left ear and mane as 
red as cinnabar; the right ear black; a black 
stripe running along its back; the tail fallow, 
while the rest of its body is a pure white. Al- 
brecht has followed Wirnt’s example in the 
description of his dracken, which furnishes us 
with another very good illustration of a descrip- 
tion, but slightly varied, passing through a num- 
ber of epic poems since the time of Veldecke.4 

The inscription upon the fatal drackensetl 
“(rope by which the dog was led), concerning 
‘which Wolfram has said but little (W. Tit. 143- 
153), has been enlarged by Albrecht into a 
good-sized, independent, didactic poem, T. 
1837-1890. The learned poet, finally, plainly 
forgets that he is describing the inscription upon 
the drackenseil, for even a much longer rope 


4 Behaghel in the introduction to his edition of the Eneit, p. 
ccxxiii refers to the Alexanderlied 158, a poem older than 
those of Veldecke, where the poet has ascribed different 
colors to corresponding parts of the body. 








would not admit of such an extensive produc- 
tion, 

Albrecht twice carefully describes to us a 
magnificent tomb. What he relates (T. 964-973) 
concerning the coffin and tomb of Gahmuret 
at Baldac goes back, without doubt, to Wol- 
fram’s short account in P. 107; but Albrecht 


’ has greatly enlarged this account with mater- 


ial taken from the Eneit’s profuse descriptions 

of the tombs of Pallas (En. 8273-8408) and 

Kamille (En. 9385-9574). Even as these pas- 

sages in the Eneit served Wolfram as a source 

for his account, so Wolfram and the Eneit com- 
bined gave Wirnt his description of the tomb 
of Jesute, Wigal. 8228-8324. The account of the 
funeral procession found in the verses just 

preceding those of the cited passage (T. 960- 

963) rests upon descriptions in the Eneit: 

T. 960, I-2—En. 8248-49; but cf. also W. Tit. 
21, 2 (see above, col. 141) and P. 107, 5. 

T. 960, 3-7: a very white silk cloth is brought 
with which to wrap the body, cf. En. 7990- 
92 and 9300-01. 

T. 961, 1-2: the laces tied about the body are 
very costly, cf. En. 7988-89 and 9298-99. 

T. 961, 5-7: the bier is made of ivory—the 
cover of gold, inlaid with precious stones 
=En. 7983-87, cf. 9294-97. 

T. 962, 1-2: the body is laid upon the bier— 
En. 7993-95. 

T. 962, 3-4: the body is covered with a very 
expensive cloth--En. 7996-99; 9310-13. But 
T. 962, 5-7—P. 236, 1-4, where six tall 
glasses filled with burning balsam are car- 
ried before the Grail. Wolfram obtained 
his idea of these burning balsam-lamps 
from the Eneit 8350+ and 9511+. 

T. 963: six kings carry the body of Gahmuret 
from the battle-field; his chaplain (cf. P. 
106, 21) precedes the procession; many 
noble Saracens follow bewailing the death 
of the hero (=P. 108, 22-23). 

T. 964: the coffin is made from a ruby, pro- 
fusely ornamented with gold and precious 
stones=P. 107, 1-4; 7-8, where Wolfram 
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more accurately states that the ruby was 
the cover of the coffin. Albrecht adds 
in his description that this magnificent 
coffin had originally been made for the 
bdéruc himself. This idea was taken from 
the Eneit 8264-72. 

T. 966: the description of the burial-vault is 
very short and somewhat obscure. There 
are four golden columns, richly adorned 
with precious stones, upon which the vault 
rests; the knobs (of the columns?) are of 
chrystal. Compare with the lengthy de- 
scriptions in the Eneit 8273-8301 and 9413- 
9481; also that of the tomb of Secureiz 
in the Titurel (see below, col. 146). 

T. 967, 1-3: a wall of marble surrounds the 
coffin=En. 9416-17; Albrecht adds as an 
original suggestion that within this wall 
was a beautiful garden containing many 
rare trees and flowers. 

T. 972: three crowns of gold from Arabt are 
placed at the hero’s head; his helmet is 
laid under the cross and the epitaph is 
carved upon it=P. 107, 9-15; 29-108, 1. The 
words of this epitaph, so carefully given by 
Wolfram (P. 106, 29-108, 30), are not found 
in Albrecht’s account. 

The tomb of Gahmuretis again mentioned in 
T. 4318-20: in this account, the déruc allows 
the Christian kings and princes of Schionatulan- 
der’s retinue, who had fallen in the great battles 
against the Pabylonians, to be buried near the 
body of Gahmuret; here Albrecht again refers 
to the wall of marble (4319, 3-4), the ornaments 
of gold and precious stones (4317, 4-7), and the 
garden with its valuable trees and flowers. 

Let us add, in this connection, the description 
ofanother mausoleum found in Titurel; namely, 
that of Secureiz T. 4815-30. Albrecht, appar- 
ently, intends to surpass all his other efforts 
in describing the inagnificence and splendor of 
this tomb, for Secureiz, with the exception of 
the kings of the Grail, was the richest among 
men. No direct source for Albrecht’s descrip- 
tion has been found, but, as in the previous 
case, much of his material has been taken from 
the two passages of the Eneit mentioned above, 
T. 4816: the ground-floor of the building is ez 

garte, rotunde sam ein schibe=En. 9417, 
cf. 8278. 
T. 4817-20: this garden was surrounded by a 





wall three fathoms high and crowned with 
golden ornaments, shaped like acorns; the 
wall itself is made entirely of precious 
stones, held together by golden rivets and 
golden mortar. This same kind of golden 
mortar was also used at the palace of Priest 
John (T. 6147, 5-7). In this latter instance 
Albrecht obtained his information from the 
so-called ‘‘epistle of Priest John”’ [cf. Ar- 
beit, pages tor and 104; also Zarncke’s 
edition of the Latin epistle, in Leipziger 
Sitzungsberichte, philol.-hist. Classe.,vol. 
vii, pages 909-934]. 

In the corresponding passages, T. 967, 
1-3 and Eneit 9416, the wallis composed of 
marble. 

T. 4821-24: the space enclosed by the wall is 
filled with beautiful trees and flowers; cf. 
T. 967, 4-7. Albrecht dwells at length upon 
the description of this garden, which (as 
was stated above) is an original idea of his 
own. ' 

T. 4825-26: the mausoleum was built in the 
center of the garden. Its form is that ofa 
huge vault; the substructure is composed 
of columns of different kinds of stone, 
richly ornamented with sculpturing; the 
vault itself rests upon very costly pillars of 
different colors; its ceiling is composed en- 
tirely of sapphires intermingled with car- 
buncles, like the vault of that magnificent 
temple of the Grail, which Albrecht de- 
scribes in T. 311+ (cf. particularly str. 353). 
The poet himself refers to this latter de- 
scription in T. 4826, 4. 

The description of the mausoleum of Secureiz 
is quite short and incomplete, but the little he 
has given us proves that his model must have 
been the elaborate building which Veldecke 
has described to us with such detail (En.9413+); 
namely, the tomb of Kamille. Compare also 
the short descriptions of T. 966 and En. 8273+. 
T. 4827-28: under the vault’s cupola stand 
three sarcophagi, the first of 4riso/itirie, 
the second of ruby (cf. T. 964), Gahmuret’s 
sarcophagus, and the third of smaragd, 
which has been prepared for Secureiz. Al- 
brecht enumerates three sarcophagi be- 
cause the bodies of the father and grand- 
father of Secureiz have already been de- 
posited in the vault. Similar examples of 
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tombs constructed from precious stones are 
those of Pallas (En. 8302-05: ein prasin 
grene), of Kamille (En. 9482-85: ein dire 
calcidénje, dar op lach ein sardonje) and 
of Gahmuret (T. 964, see above, col. 145). 
It is a striking coincidence that this same 
combination of precious stones found in 
Albrecht’s description occurs, in another 
connection, in the Eneit: (9471-72) van 
smaragden endevan rubinen,van crisoliten, 
etc. 

T. 4828: All the sarcophagi have moveable lids 
and are lighted by: balsam-lamps; cf. En. 
8350-57; 9514-20; Wigal. 8295-99; and 
above, col. 145, T. 962, 5-7. 

We must also add here Albrecht’s lengthy 
description of the temple of the Grail (T. 311- 
415), which, at all times, has attracted the at- 
tention of antiquarians, as the numerous edi- 
tions of this part of the Titurels show. 

Even Zarncke, however, has failed to dis- 
cover the sources of Albrecht’s description and 
it would be a very difficult and tedious task to 
fully answer the question. It may be plausibly 
conjectured, however, from what we have al- 
ready observed of Albrecht’s methods of de- 
scription, that this account was not taken from 
any single source, but is rather a compilation 
drawn from a number of different sources. , 

The magnificent tent, whic Gahmuret re- 
ceived from Balakane (cf. P. 22, 17-18}; 52, 25- 
53, 10; 61, 8-17; 62, 18-24; 64, 13-17) is men- 
tioned by Albrecht T. 1580, 6-7. The pavilions 
of the Babylonian kings (T. 3323-31) are ex- 
aggerated accounts of such tents, descriptions 
of which are found in several of the epic 
poems of that time (cf. Eneit 9208+ ; Lanzelot; 
Erec 8900+). Even Veldecke in describing 
Eneas’ tent, says: ‘‘ e¢ stont, dd man et verre 
sach, als et ein torn wéare’’ (En. 9214-15) and 
‘et stont alse einmtre’”’ (En. 9233); the inhabi- 
tants of the besieged city of Laurente believe 


it to be a real castle and are frightened at the |. 


power of Eneas, who can erect such a strong 
fortification in one night (En, 9259-71). This 
5 Sulpice Boisser.’e in Abhandi'gn der Kgl. Bayer. Aka- 


demie dad. Wissensch., philol. hist. Classe, vol. i (1834), page 
307-392. 2. E. Droysen, Der Tempel des heil. Grail, etc., 


Programm of the gymnasium of Krotoschin 1871, one part. 
3. Zarncke, Der Graltempel, etc., in Abhandl'gn der Suchs. 
Gesellschaft der Wissensch., philol-hist. Classe, vol. vii 
(1879), pages 375-554- 








74 


same idea has been used by Albrecht and the 
camp of the Babylonian brothers is a witness 
to the immense wealth of their land. Itisa 
city in itself, with gates, walls, towers and 
pinnacles, in imitation of the capital Babylon. 
The pavilions of the kings are veritable palaces, 
with vil tirn, witer kamere von griienen ac- 
mardinen ; tizerhalp von sammere..... ; die 
knopfe lieht karfunkel (cf. En. 9224-27: dat 
geteltwas tweire varen, tweire hande samit, 
but the knob is of gold, with a golden eagle 
upon it), The two brothers have a suitable 
palace, richest of all, in the center of which is 
the shrine of their gods. 

This camp of the Babylonians, however, is 
surpassed in sumptuousness by that of Secureiz. 
It is called Tasmé after the capital of his king- 
dom (T. 3333-50). The twenty kings, subjects 
of Secureiz,have each their sumderpalas. These 
palaces, with their towers and roofs, are so 
covered with gold and precious stones, that 
they illuminate the night as brightly as do the 
stars. A net of pure gold, two fathoms high, 
surrounds Tasmé, the rings of the net hanging 
from golden poles. 

This fantastical picture has already shown us 
one of Albrecht’s numerous descriptions of the 
wonderful treasures and curiosities of the Far 
East. He dwells especially upon the im- 
measurable wealth of these far-away countries. 
They are the kingdoms of his hero Secureiz, 
who unites in his person the riches of Secun- 
dille in Wolfram’s Parzival, of Poydjus of Grif- 
fane and Friende in Willehalm (cf. Ardeit, 
p. 63-64). Ina like manner, the mountains of 
pure gold (T. 2949) and the rivers lined with 
gold instead of gravel (T. 2950) are taken from 
Wh. 377, 12-23. There is still one other passage 
of the Titurel, where Albrecht has given usa 
description of these lands; namely, in the long 
report which Prince Alexander of India makes 
to his conqueror Schionatulander (T. 4790-65). 
He first describes the inexhaustible fertility of 
his own country and its production of plants 
and animals (IT. 4760-61, 2); the gold which the 
people possess in such large quantities does 
not come from the soil of India, however, but 
is brought there in wagons drawn by griffins 
(accurately described in T. 4757-59; cf. Ar- 
beit, p. 77+) from the fields of Tabrunit, 
Tasmé and Friende, the lands, which accord- 
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ing to Wolfram and Albrecht, are the pos- 
sessions of Secureiz. As thesoil of these three 
districts is entirely of gold, seed grows but 
slowly in it, and the inhabitants are glad to 
have the foreigner carry the useless stuff away. 

Another account, telling how gold was ob- 
tained from the Far East, is given by Wolfram 
in P. 71, 17-27. Mount Kaukasas, which Wol- 
fram speaks of in this passage, is of course not 
the European, but the Indian mountain of this 
name (the Hindukusch). There the golden 
soil is gathered up by griffins who preserve and 
watch over it even to the present day. Some, 
howeyer, is obtained by the Arabs who visit 
the griffins and mit /isten, as Wolfram says, 
know how to entice from them their treasure. 
This is of the finest kind. Wolfram’s account 
does not correspond to Albrecht’s description 
mentioned above which undoubtedly must 
have been derived from anothersource. InT. 
3346-48, Albrecht has apparently endeavored 
to harmonize both accounts, explaining the 
discrepancies as the natural results of the time 
which has elapsed between the two descrip- 
tions. He begins with a strong invective against 
those who would doubt the veracity of his 
strange and wonderful statements (T. 3341, 3- 
42). These gold-lands still exist, he continues, 
but for many years they have been occupied 
by griffins, who have killed all the people who 
lived there. These strange monsters gather up 
the pieces of gold, carry them to Mount Kau- 
kasas and place them upon the sea-shore, 
where they are exchanged for sea-cows and 
other worthless animals. This statement of 
Albrecht’s is, of course, quite arbitrary, but it 
furnishes a good example of the method which 
this learned poet used in combining two con- 
tradictory descriptions, in order that neither 
might be lost. 


Albrecht again mentions the mountains of 
Kaukasas asa rich possession in a comparison, 
T. 1389, 4;—the golt von Aradt (from P. 17, 22; 
cf. 23, 2) occurs in T. 945, 3; 972, I-2; 2969, 5; 
golt der kriechen: T. 2581, 5; cf. P. 563, 7 and 
oftener in certain medizval poems. 

Among the wonders of the Orient are yet to 
be mentioned the hirninen (horny people) von 
kanjas, who were placed in the ninth section 
of the Babylonian army, T. 3311c-3320 (=A.D. 
24, 251-63). Albrecht has taken them from 
Wh. 35, 3-36, 4. 





T. 3311c—Wh. 35, 13 (cf. 395, 23) their skin is 
formed of a greenish colored horn. 

T, 3317, 7—=Wh. 35, 14-17: the human voice has 
been perverted by them intoa beastly roar. 

T. 3318—Wh. 35, 18-22 (395, 24): they fight 
very skilfully with steel-clubs. 

Albrecht has given us a very accurate ac- 
count of their origin T. 3311c-17 (A.D. 24, 
251-60); this story, into which he has woven a 
theme from the Sieg/riedsage,is on the whole 
but a variation of P. 518, where Wolfram, after 
a description of Malcreatuire (who is a native 
of Ganjos also) narrates to us the origin of all 
human monsters. 


Differing from these hiirninen von kanjas, is 
that invention of Albrecht’s—the fog-men von 
der wilden monte (T. 3134-36 and 4116-17). 
Their skin is the color of fog; their voices are 
a beastly geu, geu; they shoot with bows— 
whose arrows penetrate even the thickest armor 
(compare perhaps with Wh. 84, 14-16); they 
run so swiftly that only the birds can escape 
from them—Wh. 35, 23-28 [395, 16] where this 
quality is ascribed to the horny men from 
Kanjas. The name of the country of these 
fog-men is taken from Wh. 36, 18; 84, 14. 

The picture which has passed before our 
eyes has certainly been a variegated one, but it 
may serve to give some little idea of the rich 
field for investigation, which the ‘‘ Younger 
Titurel’’ offers to the student of medizval 
realia. 

CONRAD BORCHLING. 
Gottingen. 





THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 


It had been the hope of the Central Division 
in going beyond the Missouri River for its 
fourth annual meeting. to reach a large con- 
stituency from its western territory, without 
sacrificing the presence of eastern members. 
But “homme propose et Dieu dispose. Con- 
trary to expectation, almost contrary to belief, 
most of the eastern members were present 
| only in spirit. The University of Chicago 
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could muster but four,other institutions on the 
eastern border but five, and Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Northwestern, Illinois, and 
Beloit sent many good wishes and sincere re- 
grets, but no delegates. The solid south gave 
but one representative ; the western members, 
with a notable exception from Kansas, were all 
from Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska. 

Reduced rates by railroad which early in 
December had glimmered pleasantly on the 
eastern horizon proved a fata morgana; shortly 
before time of departure the secretary of the 
Central Division was taken gravely ill, and 
the special car which was to have carried many 
members from Chicago to Lincoln shrank to a 
three-section party in the Denver sleeper of 
the ‘‘ Rocky Mountain Limited.” 

Arrived in Lincoln, the members were all 
but lost among the thousand teachers, chiefly 
women, members of the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, who completely filled 
the public eye and ear, the hotels and the 
streets—but the very smallness of their own 
body, added to the unfailing courtesy and at- 
tention of the local committee, made the 
gathering of the Central Division,socially,more 
than successful. The usual rigorous weather 
was absent during the entire session, the con- 
sequent mud which surfaced the streets in 
every direction was belittled by the omnipres- 
ent sunshine, and the pleasant hours between 
sessions spent in a circle of easy chairs in the 
hotel lobby, or in the discussion of literature 
as well as more material matters, in the hotel 
dining-room, added just the needed touch to 
the most pleasant convention of the Central 
Division since its inauguration. 

The absence of the secretary was much re- 
gretted. Papers by absent members, which 
would otherwise have come to adequate pre- 
sentation, were allowed to pass with barest 
mention, in order that the duration of the ses- 
sion might be shortened sufficiently to permit 
certain members to leave Lincoln on the after- 
noon train of Thursday. A joint convention of 
East and West in Indianapolis in 1899 was sug- 
gested, but, failing this, New Orleans was 
voted a desirable place of meeting. 

Tuesday evening, Dec. 27th, at eight o’clock, 
the Central Division was called to order for its 
first session in the Library Hall by Prof. Law- 











rence Fossler of the University of Nebraska,to 
introduce Chancellor Geo. E. MacLean, who 
delivered an address welcoming the members 
to the University of Nebraska and to the city 
of Lincoln. After brief response to the cour- 
teous greetings of the chancellor, the Pres- 
ident of the Central Division, Prof. C. Al- 
phonso Smith of the University of Louisiana, 
gave the annual address, reviewing ‘‘The 
Work of the Modern Language Association of 
America,”’ suggesting in what ways the As- 
sociation was of permanent and essential value 
to its members, and showing how its organized 
effort was rapidly doing away with that intel- 
lectual provincialism in the study of language 
which invariably results from isolated effort. 
After the meeting, the members and guests of 
the Association attended an informal reception 
at the residence of Prof. Edgren of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Wednesday morning, Dec. 28th, the second 
meeting was called to order by President Smith. 
In the absence of the Secretary of the Central 
Division, Dr. F. I. Carpenter of the University 
of Chicago was elected Secretary pro tem. 
The annual report of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer having been received, and other routine 
business, such as the appointing of committees, 
etc., having been disposed of, the reading of 
papers was taken up. The first paper of the 
session was ‘‘ Certain Peculiarities in the Struc- 
ture of the I-Novel,’’ by Miss Katharine Mer- 
rill of the Austin (IIl.) High School. By 
I-Novel was meant one related in the first per- 
son. Of these there are several classes, the 
most important being (1) the novel told in let- 
ters, (2) that told in continuous narrative: the 
latter class alone was considered in the paper. 
Directness and intensity are the leading char- 
acteristics of the I-structure, the inherence of 
these being proved by the difference in the 
nature of novels cast in this form. The story 
of adventure, such as Stevenson’s 7yreasure 
Island, the tract novel, such as Kingsley’s 4/- 
ton Locke, and the novel of passion, such as 
Bronté’s Jane Eyre, are all aided by the direct- 
ness of the first personal form of discourse. 

Owing to the structural importance given the 
narrator, the I-form compels unity: indeed, so 
inherent in the I-form is unity of structure that, 
in regard to material, it passes to the opposite 
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extreme and permits the greatest variety. 
Therefore a story verging on the picaresque 
order, like Smollett’s Roderick Random, has 
structural unity, although it does not join with 
its breadth, subtlety, and delicacy of char- 
acterization, nor is it based on a series of inci- 
dents logical and unfortuitous. This fixed 
structural centre of the I-narrative has, then, 
its disadvantages, because it is likely to re- 
sult in violation of probability. The narrator 
is at once a figure in the story and a repre- 
sentative of the author: as author, he must 
prepare the mind of the reader for the future, 
yet as fictitious personage he must oftentimes 
be ignorant of what he is himself doing—how 
is he to maintain with probability this double 
personality? Here there arises the problem of 
legitimacy, of rendering natural the narrator’s 
knowledge and ignorance, his acting and his 
not acting, his presence and his absence. 

The other form of legitimacy—giving the 
narrator all needed knowledge and moving 
him about —also shares many difficulties. 
Knowledge is often supplied by retrospective 
narrative ; and by endowing the narrator with 
remarkable memory. The narrator’s move- 
ments and acts also furnish him some know- 
ledge: the problem of accounting for these acts 
is largely the same as the general problem of 
motiving the behavior of the personages, and 
this problem takes such different forms in 
specific cases that its solutions are difficult to 
generalize and classify. 

The study of the problem of legitimacy in 
the many novels specially considered in Miss 
Merrill’s suggestive paper cannot be given in 
dctail—it must suffice to say that none of them 
entirely escaped improbability. 

The second paper of the morning, ‘‘The 
History of the Sigfrid Legend,’’ was not pre- 
sented, owing to the absence of its author, 
Prof. Julius Goebel of the Leland Stanford 
University. Prof. F. A. Blackburn of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago gave a brief résumé of the 
points discussed in it. 

In the third paper, ‘‘ The Stem-changing 
Verbs in Spanish,”’ Prof. Edgren of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska said that it was not his 
object to trace the history and nature of the 
thematic vowel changes in Spanish verbs, but 
rather to find out how far the method of distin- 





guishing the stem-changing verbs from others 
with a like thematic vowel may be simplified. 
Very little aid is to be had from historical con- 
sideration. Though it be true, with certain 
well-known modifications, that the changeable 
e and o vowels came from Latin 2 and 4, yet 
this principle could not serve as a criterion of 
distinction, for the reason that the unmodified 
¢ and @ are at least as often derived from Latin 
2, ,as the modifiable ¢,0. Besides dialectical 
borrowing or influence and analogical forma- 
tions, a multitude of words have come into the 
language after the law of vowel-gradations had 
ceased to be operative in Spanish. Diez, who 
first formulated the theory (now somewhat 
modified) of the derivation of the variable 
vowels, added that they are usually followed 
by /, m, m, r, or s+another consonant. If this 
qualification, made use of in some grammars, 
were accordant with actual facts, it would fur- 


nish a most welcome aid in recognizing the 


stem-changing verbs. But it is absolutely va- 
lueless. But few more than half of the stem- 
changing verbs show the form described by 
Diez; and, what is more fatal, the unmodifi- 
able ¢ and o are also, with only sporadic ex- 
ceptions, followed by the same consonants, or 
consonant groups, as the modifiable, and by 
few others. Nor does it appear that there is 
any other difference of form or phonetic sur- 
roundings that may serveas a basis for a broad, 
practical distinction. 

The important and, apparently, hitherto un- 
observed fact, that in a vast majority of stem- 
changing verbs it is the radical and not, as so 
often in the modifiable verbs, the terminational 
tonic vowel that suffers gradation ; and further, 
that the modifiable vowel is never in hiatus or 
followed by any other surd than sporadically 
¢, ¢, and that when e, it is never preceded by 
c,j, or 4i—this will help in a negative way to 
eliminate a great number of unchangeable 
stems from consideration. And, on the other 
hand, the fact pointed out by the grammar of 
the Spanish Academy that nearly all the stem- 
changing verbs have cognate nouns with diph- 
thongized vowel, may be of some suggestive 
importance to the student as he advances, but 
will, of course, offer little or no aid to begin- 
ners. 

Despite the incidental aid afforded by the 
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above considerations, we are for a positive de- 
termination of stem-changing verbs forced 
back after all on the necessity of full lists. But 
they should be so arranged as to be readily 
mastered (if desired at all) by the aid of some 
more suggestive method of arrangement than 
the alphabetical ; by giving only simple verbs, 
by indicating any group that may happen to 
comprise only variable verbs, and by marking 
specially all verbs of more common occurrence. 
Such an arrangement was suggested by the 
paper. 

The next paper of the session was ‘‘Leonard 
Cox and the First English Rhetoric,’’ an ab- 
stract from the introduction to the Reprint of 
The Arte or Crafte of Rhetoryke, by Leonard 
Cox (or Cockes) which Dr. F. I. Carpenter is 
soon to incorporate in the English Studies of 
the University of Chicago. Some account of 
Cox’ rhetoric has already been printed (cf. 
Mop. LanG. NorEs, vol. xiii, 292-294), and it 
is therefore sufficient to say that it is the first 
book on Rhetoric in English printed in Eng- 
land, that its date of publication was probably 
as late as 1530, instead of 1524 (as dated in 
Browne Willis’ View of Mitred Abbeys, Watt’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica, in the British Museum 
Catalogue, and elsewhere), and that it is a close 
copy of the /ustitutiones Rhetorice Philippi 
Melanchthonis. Hagenoe. 1521. 

The last paper of the morning session, ‘‘Notes 
on the Modal Auxiliaries in German,”’ by Prof. 
W.H. Carruth of the University of Kansas, 
was especially valuable from the pedagogical 
view-point,in that it attempted to set up a logi- 
cal basis for the confusing ramifications of 
meaning noticeable in these verbs. The paper 
was confessedly tentative in nature, but the 
wide discussion which followed it was sufficient 
proof of the deep dissatisfaction felt on every 
hand by teachers of German with the present 
text-book method of dealing with this difficult 
chapter in grammar. Along the line of Eng- 
lish grammar as well, protest was made against 
the ‘‘ potential mood,’’ which unskilled gram- 
marians had used as a common dumping- 
ground for all inflectional combinations not to 
be otherwise easily disposed of. Prof. Carruth 
was asked to have the results of his investiga- 
tions published at an early date, that American 
teachers might have the benefit of his rational 
classification. 

The Third Session, Wednesday afternoon, 








was opened by Prof. Tolman's paper, ‘‘ The 
Poetic Value of Long Words,’’ which, in the 
absence of its author, was read by Miss Katha- 
rine Merrill. For the purpose of the paper 
any word was considered long which was used 
in verse as equivalent to four syllables or more. 
There is a distinct presumption against the em- 
ployment of terms of this kind in poetry, ow- 
ing to their learned, intellectual character. 
Even in the case of the scholar ‘ words of 
learned length and thundering sound ”’ do not 
express his own feelings with power, nor do 
they appeal to those of others. It is the words 
that we learned from our mothers that are our 
true mother-tongue. Their roots are sunk 
deep in the soil of our past lives. When we 
use one of them the dim memories of a thou- 
sand experiences, scattered through a lifetime, 
from the mystic dawn of childhood until now, 
quicken into life, throng in the mind, and in- 
tensify the present emotion. 

Since long words asa class, then, are strange, 
precise, and unemotional, while poetry is 
marked by an exuberant fulness of feeling and 
play of imagination, the natural antipathy be- 
tween poetry and polysyllables would seem to 
be very distinct. Yet Milton in Paradise 
Lost uses long words abundantly and effec- 
tively—there must be, therefore, some concep- 
tions which such words, in spite of the pre- 
sumption against them, are well fitted to ex- 
press and enforce. The mere quantity of 
sound in a polysyllable helps it to express such 
ideas as mass, abundance, grandeur and dura- 
tion, while its physical peculiarities, when it is 
impressively used, will be found to emphasize 
the meaning by a sort of natural symbolism,as 
is the case with verse of Matthew Arnold’s, 
where most of the words are brief and saturated 
with feeling, but where many-syllabled terms 
are employed with exquisite taste. The ideas 
of number, complexity and involution are also 
expressed with peculiar force by the use of 
polysyllables, and often the presence of a su- 
perfluous syllable in what Lowell calls ‘the 
huddling epithet ”’ is highly expressive. Ia the 
pronunciation of every polysyllable there is,too, 
the subordination to one central syllable of all 
the others, and the ideas which long words, be- 
cause of this peculiarity, are especially fitted 
to express are such as emphasis, importance, 
intensity and energy. 

The larger number of the illustrations for 
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Prof. Tolman’s paper were taken from Mil- 
ton’s great epic. In this connection he found 
it striking that important epic poets of our own 
day, Tennyson in the /dyd/s of the King, and 
William Morris in Sigurd the Volsung, use 
very few polysyllables, though Morris is fond 
of expressive compound words. 


The object of the second paper of the after- 
noon session, ‘‘ The Origin of Some Ideas of 
Sense-Perception,”’ by Prof. F. A. Wood of 
Cornell College, was to rehabilitate the prin- 
ciples set forth by Bechtel in his Veber die Be- 
zeichnungen der sinnlichen Wahrnehmungen, 
and to supply some deficiencies. How is sense- 
perception expressed? Bechtel said, p. viiif: 


‘“‘Die wahrnehmungen durch die fiinf sinne 
werden ....sprachlich in der weise zum aus- 
druck gebracht, dass von der perception als 
sulcher véllig abgesehen und statt ihrer die 
titigkeit genannt wird, auf welche die per- 
ception erfolgt oder welche gegenstand der 
perception ist.”’ 
This is, according to Prof. Wood, because, in 
the first place, the proethnic man described 
sense-perception as an objective phenomenon 
and, secondly, because words come to connote 
much more than they primarily denoted, often 
indeed something entirely different from the 
root meaning. For example, when one says 
“‘T smell,’’ it implies not only actually but also 
historically ‘‘it smells,”’ and this meant origi- 
nally “it smokes,”’ ‘‘it reeks.’’ It remains to 
discover the original meaning of ‘‘smoke,”’ 
and here we find what we should expect, that 
a word for ‘‘smoke’’ may come from any root 
that may describe its appearance. Itis evident, 
therefore, that the development of a meaning 
is often brought about by the extension and 
then the obscuration of the original idea. To 
discover this original idea, Prof. Wood sees no 
other way than to reduce the several words of 
a group to a common root, and by a compari- 
son of the various significations, find out the 
primary meaning. ‘This is based on the prin- 
ciple he has already discussed in Amer. Jour. 
Phil. xix, 40 ff., that ‘‘ words of the same pho- 
netic composition are presumably cognate”’ 
regardless of any difference in meaning. 

In his paper, owing to the short space of 
time allotted, Prof. Wood considered only the 
words for sight, including color-names, and 








his examples were taken mostly from the Ger- 
manic dialects. 

In ‘‘Modern Language Historical Diction- 
aries,’’ the next paper of the session, Professor 
Edgren gave an interesting account of the 
origin and aim of five great Dictionaries: (1) 
That of Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, (2) That of 
Littré, (3) The Wordenboek der Nederlandsche 
Taal by Vries, Winkel and others, (4) The 
Dictionary of the Philological Society of Eng- 
land and (5) The Svenska Akademiens Ordbok. 
To the brothers Grimm, of course, belongs the 
honor of first having clearly conceived the im- 
portance of such monumental national works, 
and of having begun their preparation. 

The paper, ‘‘Dramatic Renaissance,’’ by 
Miss M. Anstice Harris of Rockford College, 
Illinois, was a study of the contemporary 
drama, in which the attempt was made to de- 
termine whether the popular impression which 
obtains to-day, that a renaissance of the best 
dramatic art is at hand, be justified in fact, or 
whether the cooler judgment of the future will 
deny it. The problem of the modern drama, 
if it is to become dear and intimate to us, is, in 
Miss Harris’ words, based upon the pursuit of 
the ideal in common life, the struggle for the 
ideal against the stifling /aissez faire of indo- 
lence, selfishness, and pride; it will show the 
very body of our time, its form and pressure; 
its tragic hero will struggle and suffer over- 
throw in a cause that is vital to-day. In such 
connection one may hardly name Rostand’s 
work, for he has not touched our life at its 
sensitive center; One may not name Maeter- 
linck’s or Sudermann’s—but is it not possible 
that on the work of Ibsen may be baseda 
valid claim to lasting greatness in the drama 
of the nineteenth century ? 

At the opening of the evening session, Prof. 
E. P. Morton of the University of Indiana pre- 
sented ‘‘A Method of Teaching Metrics,”’ which 
he had pieced together because unable to find 
a text-book which pointed out systematically 
the rhetorical reasons which underlie metrical 
effectiveness. The essential features of the 
method are the beginning with blank verse, 
so that the student will be unable to apply any 
preconceived notions about poetry, and lead- 
ing on from this to a study of the sharp con- 
trast between differing measures : starting with 
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the heroic couplet, passing to the four-beat 
poems, where the approach to a rigid stanza 
form becomes closer and closer, and after tak- 
ing up the shorter measures, turning abruptly 
to the very long six, seven or eight-beat lines ; 
to return after a few lessons on these long 
measures to the five-foot and taking up in turn 
the elaborate stanza structure of the ottava 
rima, the Spenserian stanza and the sonnet. 
After the sonnet, the class reviews blank verse, 
this time historically. At the end of such a 
course, in Prof. Morton’s opinion, the students 
would see that the versification of good poetry 
is not an arbitrary ornament, but an essential, 
organic part of the whole. 

So much time was consumed in the discussion 
in detail of Mr. Morton's paper that space re- 
mained for but one other presentation: ‘‘ Wil- 
helm Miiller and Italian Popular Poetry,” by 
Dr. Philip Allen of the University of Chicago. 
Here it was shown that Miiller was not only 
the first to call attention to the treasures of 
Italian folk-song, but that he introduced many 
themes from it into his own verses. 

After the session the members of the Central 
Division were most pleasantly entertained at 
supper in the Commercial Club by Chancellor 
MacLean. 

The fifth session was opened, Thursday 
morning, by Prof. Starr W. Cutting of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who presented to the meet- 
ing in a half-hour résumé the Preliminary Re- 
port of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern 
Language Association of America on Entrance 
Requirements in Modern Languages. The re- 
port was accepted with the understanding that 
the Committee would edit and publish the 
same without material change of essential 
features. 

In ‘*Le Covenant Vivien,’’ Prof. Raymond 
Weeks of the University of Missouri, advanced 
the theory that the Covenant as it exists is a 
blending of two poems originally independent, 
in the first of which—the antecedent probably 
of the present Enfances Vivien—the action re- 
sulted favorably to the hero; in the second of 
which it resulted disastrously. The battle, as 
it is in the Covenan?, is drawn mainly from the 
first of the above sources, hence it is not, as is 
currently asserted,the battle of Aliscans. Prof. 
Weeks’ paper will be shortly published as part 





of a larger study in the Romania. 

The third paper of the session, ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of the Finnsburgh Fragment to the Finn 
Episode in Beowulf,’”’ by Miss Louise Pound of 
the University of Nebraska, was a study of the 
Finnsburgh Fragment and the various hypoth- 
eses concerning its relation to the Finn Epi- 
sode in Beowulf, with a view to testing con- 
clusions hitherto reached. A number of points 
were brought forward which seem to have es- 
caped notice in the literature of this question, 
in favor of identifying the fight in the Frag- 
ment with the initial fight inthe Beowulf nar- 
rative. 


** Raoul de Cambrai,’”’ by Mr. Hugh A. Smith 
of the University of Missouri was read by title, 
owning to the absence of its auther, as were 
also for like reason ‘‘ Pfeffer and Poékel,’’ by 
Prof. George Hemp! of the University of 
Michigan, ‘‘ The True Relation of the Belfagor 
Novels of Machiavelli, Doni and Brevio,”’ by 
Prof. A. Gerber of Earlham College, Indiana, 
and ‘‘ The German Versions of the Speculum 
Humane Salvationis,’’ by Prof. H. Schmidt- 
Wartenberg of the University of Chicago. 

In ‘“‘ Poe’s Critique of Hawthorne,’’ Dr. H. 
M. Belden of the University of Missouri dis- 
cussed the sources of Poe’s statement, pub- 
lished in Godey’s Lady's Book for November 
1847, that Hawthorne, far from being original 
at all points, was not original in any sense: 
charging him by a most unmistakable implica- 
tion with having learned his style and adapted 
his choice of subject from Tieck. Dr. Belden 
adduced ample proof of the contention that 
Poe was not the originator of this idea (as 
Schénbach, Englische Studien, vol. vii, seems 
to have thought), but that the suggestion had 
been made in print at least five times before 
Poe took it up and gave it the sharp expres- 
sion quoted above. No attempt was made in 
the paper to determine whether Hawthorne 
was really influenced by Tieck or not. 

The last paper of the Conference, ‘The 
Concord of Collectives in English,’”’ was by 
Prof. C. Alphonso Smith of the University of 
Louisiana. The author showed that the gram- 
marianis all state that when a collective noun is 
thought of as an aggregate, the dependencies 
(verb and pronoun) are singular; but that when 
the constituent members of the collective are 
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thought of, the dependencies are plural. I]- 
lustrations were cited from the grammars of 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, and Greek. 
Such a view leaves out of consideration, how- 
ever, the transition in the syntax of collectives 
from singular to plural. If the collective be 
followed a little farther into the sentence or 
paragraph than the grammarians have hitherto 
done, it will be found that the normal tendency 
of the collective is from unity to plurality, 
never from plurality to unity. This, Prof. Smith 
showed to be but an illustration of the psycho- 
logical law that to visualize a concept is at the 
same time to individualize it. 

The following officers were elected for the 
year 1899: President, C. Aiphonso Smith, State 
University of Louisiana; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, University of 
Chicago; First Vice-President, A. H. Edgren, 
University of Nebraska; Second Vice-Pres- 
ident, E. P. Morton, University of Indiana; 
Third Vice-President, Miss Katharine Merrill, 
High School, Austin, Ill. Members of the 
Council: J. S. Nollen, lowa College, Grinnell, 
Ia.; Ernst Voss, University of Wisconsin; F. 
I. Carpenter, University of Chicago; A. G. 
Canfield, University of Kansas. 

Cordial thanks were formally extended to 
the University of Nebraska and to the Local 
Committee for hospitable entertainment. 


PHILIP S. ALLEN. 
University of Chicago. 





VARIATIONS IN FRENCH PRONUN- 
CIA TIONS. 

Results of a pedagogical experiment made by 
comparing the examples givenin Matzke’s 
PRIMER OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION with 
their equivalents in the Michaelis-Passy 
DICTIONNAIRE PHONETIQUE DE LA 
LANGUE FRANGAISE. 


(Conclusion.) 


WE now come to the examples themselves ; 
but in giving a brief analysis of our work, a 
few observations of a critical nature upon some 
of the subjects treated in the Primer are nec- 
essary. Indeed, anyone of these topics offers 
in itself material to the Romance student for 
an attractive seminary paper, and the object 
here is not so much to criticise Prof. Matzke’s 





work,as to bring out pedagogically how useful 
his Primer may be made with advanced stu- 
dents,—for whom, it will be remembered, he 
did not intend it. 


1. Syllabication. With certain combinations 
of consonants, there is a difference of usage 
which is troublesome if entirely unnoticed. 
For example, three of the words given as illus- 
trations in the Primer*° are pa-steur=pa-ste-:r; 
e-sca-lier = ¢-ska-ljé ; at-mo-sphé-re = at-mo- 
Sfe:r. Littré gives the same, except that he 
carries the principle of beginning each syllable 
with a consonant so far as to write a-tmo-sfér’. 
H.-D., on the other hand, indicates the follow- 
ing syllabification : pas-teur ; 2s-ka-lyé; at-mds. 
Ser. This latter division is more in accordance 
with the principle generally observed of open 
e and o in closed syllables, and closed ¢ and o 
in open syllables, which Prof. Matzke seems to 
be carrying out in rester and espérer, § 16, not- 
withstanding his rule under 4, p. 2. 

2. Theso-called ¢ mute. Thisis explained 
under § 14, p. 10; but the examples of usage 
in the passage on p. 63 certainly in many cases 
differ radically from recognized conventional 
usage. Thus, p. 69, line 15, appears z deve= 
je devais; p. 65, line 18, an ptitafe:r=—une 
petite affaire, and on p. 67, line 3, @ ptitfiile 
(the ¢ final in péit is, of course, a slip)=un petit 
filet, din smine=d’une cheminée (same line). 
It must be obvious, from these examples, that 
the principle which rules ordinary practice in 
such cases is ignored. 

3. Diphthongs.tt Inasmuch as H.-D. says 
that ‘‘. . . aujourd’hui notre langue ne connait 
plus de diphthongues,’’:2 and the leading au- 
thorities look upon the subject in this way, the 
use of the term diphthong is unfortunate.13 
The note on page 29: ‘‘ There is another -ien 
which is bisyllabic, and which is pronounced 
ja or 7a,”’ is very puzzling and seems to imply 
that the “diphthongs” previously discussed 
are not bisyllabic and, therefore, differ from 
the examples given in this note in that respect. 
Of the six examples there given but two are 
recorded phonetically as bisyllabic: client= 


10 P.2. 

ir P. a7. 12 P, xxvii. 

13 In modern text-books like Grandgent’s Short French 
Grammar, the word “‘diphthong” appears to be carefully 
avoided. 
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kia and science=:sia:s (M.-P. writes s7@:s). If 
the combination -ien is bisyllabic, how can it 
be pronounced j4? This at once opens up the 
difficult subject of bisyllabic and consonantal 
pronunciation. 

4. ‘Double consonants are pronounced like 
single consonants.’’s This disposes in a prac- 
tical way of a most perplexing feature. The 
treatment seems like that of Passy in Les 
Sons,*6 where he states: ‘*... mais il faut se 
rappeler qu’il n’y a pas en réalité deux con- 
sonnes.’’ To indicate, however, a difference 
between the sound of the single letter and that 
of it doubled, the M.-P. dictionary uses the 
consonant doubled, while to denote the same 
sound Professor Matzke uses merely the single 
consonant, excepting occasionally, and in note 
3 of page 46 where: indicates consonantal 
lengthening. Usage here seems hardly fixed, 
for Cauvet says?7...‘‘on doit faire entendre 
ces deux consonnes..... dans les mots qui 
commencent par #//, imm, inn, irr, syll.’’ This 
usage, too, is supported by other authorities.8 
The disadvantage of writing phonetically but 
one consonant in such cases is the likelihood 
of a slovenly pronunciation, such as appears 
to me that indicated on the nineteenth line of 
page 65: 1a-dedans=/ad-4, and which Passy in 
the Sons19 writes adda. 

5. Consonants. These are divided into con- 
sonants similar to English and consonants dif- 
ferent from English.2° It is precisely here and 
because of the similarity of the consonants in 
the two languages that the proper effect is just 
missed, because the dissimilarity is not under- 
stood. The subject has the cardinal impor- 
tance that the French vowels have, which sub- 
ject, by the way, Prof. Matzke makes clearer 
than its counterpart the consonants, but not 
until the subject of quantity is reached.2t The 
essential difference between the French and 
English stops may possibly be divined from 
the table on page 33, but that the French are 
less explosive than the English is not brought 
out with the effectiveness which the impor- 
tance of the matter warrants. 

In regard to the Fr. uvula v and point 7, Prof. 
Matzke says: ‘*‘both are equally correct.’’22 
Prof. Grandgent says: ‘Students should select 

14 Cf, Beyer, Phonetik, 243; Lesaint, pp. 119-127. 

15 P. 34. 16 2 126. 17 P. 70. 18 Cf, H.-D. 

19 P, 69, line 3. 20 Pp. 33-49. 21 P.31- 22 P. 45. 








one of these, and practice it constantly until 
they can produce it without difficulty.”23 My 
experience with professional teachers, actors, 
and speakers, leads me to believe that it will be 
hard to find any who recommend the uvula r 
to their students ;24 but, of course, this is de- 
batable. 

6. Double forms. Except in the Illustrative 
Sentences Prof. Matzke rarely gives double 
forms, doubtless for the sake of simplicity. 
He does note double forms for Fr. aurai, aurais, 
gens, heureux, plus, sens, tous and trop. My 
class, to be sure not beginners, repeatedly rep- 
resented to me that,for examples,either words 
which had but one well-established pronuncia- 
tion should be offered, or otherwise all the 
facts in regard to the pronunciation of the 
example should be given. Throughout the 
Primer there are scores of words that have 
more than one pronunciation. I take from the 
lists some well-known cases to illustrate: or- 
gucilleux,2s taureau,»® spécimen,27 examen,® 
automne,29 Juin,3° Anvers,3 poing,3? Guizot,33 
cuiller,34 Montaigne,3s manuvaise.36 

7. Rare, antiquated or obsolete words used 
as examples. Such words, occurring occasion- 
ally as examples in the Primer, appear out of 
place. For instance, the pronunciation indi- 
cated for sanctuaire37 is sd-t#g-r, a pronuncia- 
tion, according to Littré, current in the seven- 
teenth century ; emmaigrir3 is given by H.-D. 
as vieilii,; épeautre is quite a rare word despite 
the fact that Jean Richepin makes use of it in 
Act iv, Scene 1 of Le Chemineanu: 

“* Vous en avez écorché d’autres, 

Ah! dame! on a parfois la nielle en ses épeautres.”’ 
resacrer,39 is not even given by Littré, and 
Larousse gives no author who uses it; cheoirse 
brings back to one’s mind studies in Old French. 

8. Colloquialisms, occurring in the selection 
on page 63. Cases like: d’une cheminéest= 
diin $mine have been commented on under é 
mute; and such pronunciation as la-dedans= 
fad:@ under double consonants. It only re- 
mains to speak of a number of colloquial ex- 
pressions due most of them to assimilation. 


23 L. ¢., Pp. 4 24 See Cauvet, p. 66. 
a5 P. 18. 26 P, 21. 27 P. 23. 28 bid. 
29 P. 24. 30 P. 25. 31 P. 26, 32 P. 3. 
33 P. 40. 34 P. 43. 35 P. 44. 36 P. 48. 
37 P. 3. 38 P. 23. 39 P. 38. 

40 P. 39. 41 P. 67,1. 3. 
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In a number of cases, usually, d of de before s 
+front vowel is represented phonetically by t, 
thus: reluisants de céruse##?=reliiza ¢ serii:z ; 
en train de séchersa=é ér@ ¢ seSe ; m’arrivait 
dessus44=marivg tsii; bateau de pommess5= 
bato t pom; filet de fumées6=—filg ¢ ftime ; au- 
dessus47=o/sii; pleine de soleila8=-plen ¢ sole-h; 
et de si étonnant, de si renversant=efsi efond, 
tsi rdvers&. There is no doubt that such pro- 
nunciations are common, but whether they 
represent standard French and belong in an 
elementary treatise seems to me doubtful. To 
be sure, Passy indicates such usage, but his 
works and texts exemplify one phase of the 
language,—the spoken idiom. Given the 
chance, the student will fall into these ways 
quite quickly enough. 

The examples which follow are taken from 
the qualitative list which my students were re- 
quired to make. First the phonetical form as 
transcribed by Prof. Matzke is given, and on 
the same line, after it, his French translation of 
it, which the M.-P. phonetically written form 
immediately follows. The comparison speaks 
forcibly for itself. I merely give in this résumé 
of our work the first seven examples,49 together 
with the footnotes which will illustrate the 
character of the work tiroughout, this one list 
comprising about three hundred words com- 
pared. 


M.’s Primer. M.-P. Dictionnaire. 


1. P. 1. avuacrse avoir avwa:r, 

2. P. 2. gmest aimer Emme ou eme. 

3. ‘ mezd maison  mé‘z> ou mez). 

4. ‘* deklare  déclarer deklacre. 

. “: fae fenétre (/(a)nectr. 

6. “ paste:r pasteur paste-r. 

7. ‘* prizm prisme prism ou prizm. 
42 P. 63,1. 12. 
43 /bid.,1.13. 44 P.65,1.10. 45 Jbid., lines 10, 11. 


46 P. 67,1. 3. 

49 Pp. 1-2. 

50 H.-D. gives as a rule for the sound in Fr, -o/r the com- 
moner variety of a (or front a). As may be expected and as 
M.-P, notes (p. 315), the inversions between a and a are more 
numerous than the many between ¢ and ¢,e and 9, @ and @. 
Prof. M ’s usage with regard to words in -o/r is the opposite 
of that given by M-P., as the forms for avoir illustrate; al- 
ways bearing in mind that M’s a stands for the less common 
variety (or back a), while the a of M.-P. stands for the com- 
moner variety (or front 4). 

51 .H.-D, [e-mé]. Alfred Cauvet, on p. 38 ef La pronon- 
ciation fran,aise et la diction (10™° «dition, Paris, 1889), 
says: “IL n’y a que les villages éloignés de la Basse Norman- 
die od l'on prononce é-md, é-dé.” 


47 lbid.,\.10. 48 P. 69,1. 10. 





Many of the words occur over and over 
again; nevertheless with the class I have had 
a record made of every variation every time it 
occurred. This is laborious, but the discipline 
in the matter of accuracy will repay serious 
students, such as I have had, and will reveal 
the inherent character of the elements of the 
language,and the distinctions between them in 
mechanism and sound, in such a way as to 
leave a lasting impression. Take the Fr. forms: 
enfoutr and enfuir. Written as in the Mich- 
aelis-Passy dictionary 4:/wi:r and 4:/yi:r,these 
two words become a lesson in themselves on 
quantity and position and on the mechanism of 
vowel sounds. 

The second list which the class made,embrac- 
ing between five and six hundred words, was a 
purely quantitative list,and its compilation was 
for the purpose of drill in guantity. If there is 
one thing more than another that even good 
students of French know absolutely nothing 
about, that is quantitative distinctions in read- 
ing and speaking. This is natural, for they 
hear it and speak it solittle. Itis onthestage, 
and in general in public, that these distinctions 
are more obvious than in familiar conversation. 

Prof. Matzke says that: ‘‘ for practical pur- 
poses it is sufficient to distinguish two degrees 
of length, the long and the short vowel.’’s2 
To be sure, with beginners, any more distinc- 
tions might for the moment prove embarras- 
sing ; but with advanced students the making 
up of this quantitative list has proven as profit- 
able as has the compiling of the qualitative 
list above. Much of the trouble in pronuncia- 
tion arises from not recognizing the value of a 
lengthened vowel, which, while not quite so 
long as an accented one of /ud/ length, is 
nevertheless long enough to be unpleasantly 
missed if its time value is ignored by classing 
it as short. The difference between full length 
and short quantity must be palpable even toan 
untrained ear. There is, however, more dif- 
ference between a short vowel and a so-called 
half-long than there is between the half-long 
and that of full length. If, instead of classi- 
fying short and long, we classify short and 
lengthened, it is a simple matter to remember 
that full length vowels occur only inthestressed 
syllable, and that the same vowel occurring in 
the unaccented syllable is, as a rule, half- 


52 P. 31,245. 
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long ;53 thus: banque=64:£,; but banquier= 
ba kje ; longue=—/6-g,; but longueur=/0-g@-r. 
As this principle covers thousands of cases of 
nasal vowels in the unstressed syllable which 
are obviously long in the stressed, it becomes 
of immediate and wide utility. Take, for ex- 
ample, the French form: incompréhensibilité=- 
&-£F pre-a'si-bi-li-te. There is a whole lesson 
on quantity, and on that most essential matter, 
the division of syllables, (not to mention sever- 
al other points) in that one word, when sepa- 
rated into syllables and written phonetically as 
in the M.-P. dictionary. The student who will 
take the forms which Prof. Matzke gives and 
supply from the M.-P. dictionary quantities 


M.’s Primer. 





for the unaccented syllables throughout the 
manual will, I believe, be effectively cured of 
ever bolting a French word. 

Lastly, in going through the Primer, a large 
number of misprints or slips (well-nigh impos- 
sible to avoid in phonetic transcription) and ex- 
amples for which, as it seemed to us, no ade- 
quate authority could be found, were noticed. 
Any of us who use text-books will, I think, 
agree that it is in the interest of all concerned 
to call attention to any such inadvertence, 
however slight, sharing on this subject the 
feelings of one of our Mop. Lanc. Notes 
critics ‘‘that for our students nothing should 
be thought too good.’’s¢ 


M.-P. Dictionnaire. 


1. P. 3: /dsid fonction Sa ksf3. 

2. ‘ kbsdsid consomption kD sopsjo. 

3. “ sdtge-r sanctiiairess sa(k)tye:r. 

4. P. 12: m@ net net. 

5. P. 14: rotis6 roti roti. 

6. P. 15: 20/7 (4th phrase) jolis7 cli ou zeli. 

7. P. 26: rezosjos§ résumption (not given). 

8. P. 27: 2nd phrase: Nous irons en Europe juin prochain.s9 

9. P. 28: ruaso roi rwa,. 

10. P. 29: uin=iig6o 

x. * siye suint SYE ou SY. 

12. ‘*  Stigte6o chuinter Sut te ou fy te. 
13. P. 30: 9th phrase: Les fruits, etc., . . . . sont mfires.6 

14. ‘* 34th “ igsr62 syacr hier soir Je:r ou i(fje:r swa:r. 
15. P. 32: Si:t63 chitess Syt. 

16. P. 33: ven réne®s ren. 

a * oF téte6 tet. 

38. “ <sgn% saine se(:)n. 

19. P. 34: ple plaits ple. 
20. P. 36: neSatgl Neufchatel69 no fa'tel, 


53 M.-P., p. 314, B. 

54 F. De Haan in the Norss for June, 1897, p. 182, column 
364. 

5s No dizresis over the #, 

56 Cf. Grandgent, 7. ¢., note 2, p. 10. 

57 Should be joie here. 

58 Littré and Larousse both give ré¢-zon-psi-on; Lesaint 
(p. 107) gives re-sonp-cion, 

59 Yuin prochain certainly lacks the idiomatic ring about it 
in French that E. “next June’’ has, I doubt whether any 
educated Frenchman will tolerate it. 

60 The semi-consonantal diacritic under the # is missing. 


61 Should be mars here. 





62 The semi-consonantal mark under the 7 is missing. On 
p. 28, d. ie:r is written. 

63 According to H.-D. the length of the vowel is moyen. 

64 No accent over the # in the French word. 

65 Should be renne; rine and téfe appears in the second 
edition of Les Sons, p. 60; in the third edition, it is corrected, 
p- 80, while in the fourth edition, curiously enough, it reap- 
pears, p. 84. 

66 More commonly fefte, 

67 See the list (p. 157) in the fourth edition of Les Sons ; it 
appears by the note that the quantity of this word may be 
either long or short. 

68 Should have a circumflex accent over the 7. 

69 Should have a circumflex accent over the a: M.-P, 
writes; Neu(f)chitel. 
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21. ‘“* o:kro coke kok. 
22. P. 39: gzenofon7 Xénophon gzenrfs. 

23. ‘* Sya:r cheoir72 Swarr. 

24. ‘“ <kri Christ krist. 

25. ‘* arsiepiskopal archiépiscopal arkiepiskopal, 

26. P. 40: gila:r guitarre73 gita:r. 

27. “* Abiguiter ambiguité a bigyite. 

28. P. 41: ofg/s6 hétel tel. 

29. ‘ laaz la hache la haf. 

30. “ otsii haut-dessus7s ovtsy. 

31. ‘“ ero héro76 he'ro. 

32. P. 44: fiziognomi physiognomie77 

33. ‘ wrekuigm® requiem rekyi( jem. 

34. ‘*  wébikuite79 ubiquité yhikyite. 

35. P. 46: fiet fier (the verb) She. 

36. ‘ tregilje irregulier’« un\regyije. 

37. P. 48, last phrase: ¢parne’e épargner eparne. ; 
38. P. 52, phrase 11: Le temps fait beau,83 etc. 

39. P. 57: nu-do-na:m% nous donn4mes* 

40. ‘* wvu-do-na:t%s vous donnates® 

41. P. 58: £il-do-na% qu’il donnat 

42. P. 63: ozurduis aujourd’hui IZurdyt ou rzordyi. 


P. 63, 1. 16: a@ mil ptit%6 

P. 65, 1. 6: dn87 mg-s lizere 

P. 67, 1. 20: bato dg%8 blasise-:z 
P. 73, |. 3: de fo89 Plere 

P. 73, 1.8: ¢ dese gra:d pat 

P. 73, 1. 11: adforso 


43. 
44. 
45- 
46. 
47- 
48. 


go H.-D. [kdk’]. 


71 According to Lesaint and Larousse the last vowel in 
X-nophon is nasal, 


72 The modern spelling is choir. 
73 Should be guitare. 


74 The diacritic under the # is missing; [es vers -gu-i-té] 
H.-D. 


75 Should be au-dessus. 
76 Should be héros, 


77 This form is not to be found even in the largest diction- 
aries, hence its place in the Primer may properly be ques- 
tioned. 


78, 79 Should have dizresis over the #. 

80 Should have diacritic under the ¢ [en vers fi-e], H.-D, 
8: The acute accent over the first ¢ is missing. 

82 The diacritic over the # is missing. 


83 Only heard, I believe, in our school rooms, 


de mille petites 

un mince liséré 

bateau de blanchisseuses 
de faux intérét 

et de grandes pattes 
Alphonse 





















































84 These verbal terminations are pronounced with front a, 
as most of the grammars state: Grandgent, 7. c., p. 11, note 
1; Bevier, p. 24, 2 39,1; Passy, Les Sons, fourth edition, p. 
151, 3°. Beyer and Passy, considering that in the north of 
France there are no such tenses as the above forms belong to, 
omit a passé défini throughout their verb system, and conse- 
quently the imperfect of the subjunctive. 


85 The diacritic over the z is missing, 


86 Hardly to be imitated, if according to the authorities, 
standard pronunciation recommends mon f' tit, but une Setite 
[m5 pti, yn petit]. On the next transcribed page (65), seven 
lines from the bottom, occurs tin ptit afe:raaune petite affaire, 
Cf, Chardenal’s First French Course xviii (2). 


87 Should be &. 
88 Should be de. 


89 Evidently da foz etere also; cf, Lesaint, p. 398. This 
question of “linking” often brought out in the class profita- 
ble discussion on mooted points. 


go Should be de. gt Should be alfy:s. 
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Besides these inaccuracies which I have 
numbered, there are among the Illustrative 
Sentences throughout the manual a number of 
phrases which certainly can be improved and 
made the better to typify French usage. From 
those criticised by the class, I select a few by 
way of illustration : 

P. 22. Le nouveau maitre est beaucoup aimé 
par ses éléves. 

Les Européens n’ont pas connu |l’Amé- 
rique avant la découverte de Colomb. 

Avant d’entrer en France on doit passer 
en douane. 

La pluie a tombé presque toute la 
journée. 

Il coucha le fusil en joue et tira sur 
l’ours. 

Vous avez 14 un bel exemplaire de I’his- 
toire de Guizot. 


FP. 2. 
P. 30. 
Pr. at. 
P. 48. 
P. 49. 


P. 53. Ils resteraient ici, s’ils avaient encore 
du temps. 

Anyone who will use the system of phonetic 
transcription employed by Prof. Matzke and 
that of the Association Internationale will, I 
believe, find the latter the simpler. Where 
many diacritic marks are used, as in the 
Primer, the chances of making mistakes are 
increased proportionately. Evidence of this, 
to a certain extent, is the number of diacritics 
omitted in the above list. Take the form given 
for Fr. juin=z#2, (three letters and five dia- 
critics) and compare it with the corresponding 
forms in the M.-P. dictionary zy@, zy?, zwé ; 
compare also Fr. chuinter=sugte with the M.- 
P. forms /y?*¢e and /y&'te ; also Fr. essuyer= 
esjije with the M.-P. esyije. I believe that 
more time and more care must be expended 
in writing any of these words according to 
Prof. Matzke’s system than according to that 
adopted by M.-P.; but the two systems stand 
side by side, and one has only to compare 
them. To summarize, I believe it to be of the 
highest importance to the cause of education 
in general for scholars to unite on one system. 
To aid in doing this nothing more important to 
one phase of linguistic science has appeared 
than the Dictionnaire Phonétique. 1s it not 
fitting here to ask scholars to give it a trial? 

In his preface to this work, M. Gaston Paris 


says: 
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‘Votre dictionnaire sera encore utile a la 
science par les doutes mémes ou les contradic- 
tions qu’il ne manquera pas de provoquer ; car 
tous vos lecteurs ne seront pas de votre avis 
dans tous les cas, et il sera trés interessant de 
noter les points sur lesquels leur opinion différe 
de la votre, et de rechercher les causes de ce 
dissentiment.”’ 

The comparisons made in our class-room this 
fall, specimens of which I shall be glad to show 
to any who may feel interested to see them, 
and of which this article, long as it is, is only 
a very brief résumé, have been called forth by 
the interest awakened by the new phonetical 
dictionary. The Primer of French Pronun- 
ciation has had just the effect which, according 
to M. Paris, the dictionary is destined to have, 
and therefore Professor Matzke’s work, both in 
stimulating interest and inviting comparison, 
has proven directly and indirectly doubly ef- 
fective. 

J. GEDDEs, Jr. 
Boston University. 





A NEGLECTED EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY ORTHOEPIST. 


SEVERAL English worthies might answer to the 
above description. In the first decades ot the 
century, for instance, lived the dictionary- 
maker, Nathaniel Bailey, whose Jutroduction 
to the English Tongue, though occasionally 
mentioned, has been little utilized. Some fifty 
years later we find A New Grammar of the 
English Language, London, 1771, by D. Fen- 
ning, the authorofthe Royal English Diction- 
ary. R. Nares,whose Elements of Orthoepy ap- 
peared in London in 1784, is somewhat better 
known. A little book that I have never seen 
cited is James Gough’s Practical Grammar of 
the English Tongue, Dublin, 1760, which is in- 
teresting because of the seemingly Irish char- 
acter of its pronunciation: the list of ‘* words 
sounding alike but differently written ’”’ is full 
of such pairs as dai¢ and beet, mate and mee, 
same and seem, which had long since ceased to 
be homophones in England ; couples like f/e 
and fort/, kind and coin’d are commoner here 
than in other eighteenth century manuals; 
moreover, d0at=bought, coat=cot, and could 
=cud, soon=sun, stood=stud, as late as 1760, 
not to speak of tudip = julep (‘a Cordial’), 
certainly look Hibernian. 
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The subject of my paper is, however, none of 
these, but Thomas Tuite, author of The Ox- 
Jord Spelling-Book, London, 1726. I find no 
mention of him in Ellis and Sweet, and he is 
not cited by Vietor, Bohnhardt, Léwisch, nor 
Holthausen. He is careful to inform us that 
his name is pronounced foot. His terminology 
is not always so clear as one could wish;. for 
instance, he mixes up, under ‘short o0,”’ the 
real short 00 of foot and a sound that must at 
least have been on its way to our ‘‘short #”’ in 
Aut, and he sometimes confounds long and 
short vowels. Between ee and i, 6 and ashort 
open 0, au and the o of Aot, long oo and short 
oo, he recognizes no distinction of quality, and 
possibly there was none in his day. He was 
doubtless right in identifying the vowel of part 
and pgas¢ with that of faZ, and the “long a”’ of 
mate with the 2 of me¢. Our ‘Italian a@’’ was 
apparently unknown to him, and the vowel 
which we use in first and hurt probably did 
not exist in his speech. 

Tuite seems to have had no long vowels but 
the followingt: ‘i’ (corresponding to our ee in 
feet), a monophthong in his day, perhaps a 
long, open ‘i,’ our Zin f7# prolonged ; ‘ é’ (cor- 
responding to our ain faée), also a monoph- 
thong, probably a long, open ‘e,’ our é in pez 
lengthened ; long ‘2’ (the Western sound of a 
in fast), used regularly by Tuite in the words 
which at present have “Italian @’’; ‘9’ (corre- 
sponding to our ain for), with him doubtless 
always rounded, as it still is in England; ‘6’ 
(corresponding to our oa in doaz), then a mon- 
ophthong, perhaps a long, open wowel, as in 
the Irish pronunciation of coat; ‘i’ (corre- 
sponding to our goin boot), likewise a mon- 
ophthong, possibly a long, open ‘u,’ our 9e in 
foot prolonged. Corresponding respectively 
to the long ‘i,’ ‘é,’ ‘z,’ ‘9,’ ‘6,’ ‘A,’ are the 
short, stressed vowels: ‘i’ (7in d7¢); ‘e’ (ein 
bet); ‘x’ (ain dat); ‘0,’ the English o in hoé, 
always rounded; ‘6,’ the New England o in 
whole, but doubtless pronounced by him a 
little further back in the mouth than is the 
place of formation of the present Yankee sound; 


1 Whenever phonetic symbols are used in this article, they 
will be printed in Roman type and, unless they are in paren- 
theses,they will be enclosed in single quotation marks, Their 
significance will be explained in the text, the first time they 
The characters are those of the American Dialect 


occur, 
Society. 
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‘u’ (00 in foot). To the list of short vowels 
should probably be added, although our author 
does not distinctly recognize it, a sound ap- 
proaching our # in Au¢—perhaps an unrounded 
“high-back”’ vowel, which still strongly re- 
sembled ‘u’; I shall callit ‘ e.’ 


The sound which we give to the a in father 
is not recognized by Bailey, who, like Tuite, 
ascribes to the letter @ only the three values 
‘ze’ (asin cart, mat), ‘é’ (asin mare, mate), 
and ‘9’ (as in da/d, balk, ball, call, halt, maid, 
swallow, swan, walk, war, was). Benjamin 
Franklin,in 1768,has no “Italiana.’’ Fenning, 
in 1771, tells us that a has three sounds: the 
‘*slender’’ (€), as in brace, nation, race; the 
“open” (2), as in blast, father, mast, rather ; 
the ‘‘broad’”’ (9), asin ad/, fal/, wall. Sheridan’s 
dictionary, 1780, shows no sign of ‘‘ Italian a.’’ 
Nares, however, in 1784, pronounces our vowel, 
or something similar, before /, s, ¢, n, and 7 
(as in aft, pass, path, dance, calm), but ap- 
parently not before r (asin part), In Walker, 
1791, we find our present sound in use before 7, 
/m, n, and the spirants. Our “Italian a’’ seems, 
then, to bave come into vogue between 1780 
and 1790. 


A sound resembling our ‘é’ (z in dird, u in 
hurt) occurred, sporadically at least, long be- 
fore Tuite ; but the real ‘é’ does not seem to 
have firmly established itself until the begin- 
ning of our own century. According to Tuite, 
er is generally pronounced ‘ er,’ as in fervour, 
term, terrible, verse; butin her, mercy, person 
the er is sounded ‘ er,’ and in clerk, merchant, 
sergeant it is ‘zr;’ eais ‘e’ in dearth, earth, 


pearl, ‘x’ in early; iris ‘ er,’ asin birch, bird, 


dirt, fir, shirt, stir, third, thirst), except in 
birth, chirp, circle, circuit, firkin, firm, gird, 


girdle, girl, girt, irksome, kirk, mirth, shirk, 


skirmish, skirt, smirk, Virgil, virgin, virtue, 
in which the z presumably is sounded ‘e.’ Or 
in Yordan,2 word, work, world, worm,worship, 
worst, worsted, worth, worthy is pronounced 
‘or.’ Urin burst, etc., is ‘er.’ Apparently or 
and ur had not yet coincided, as they did soon 
after this time. In the ev and ir words con- 


2 Tuite expressly condemns the use of ‘9’ in ¥Yordan, The 
natives of Mt. Desert, Maine, still pronounce ¥rdax in the 
local name Yordan’s Pond, and this pronunciation lingers in 
some other regions. ¥urdan is, of course, the regular form 
from French Jourdain. 
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fusion reigned, in elegant speech, until ‘é’ 


was fully developed; the vulgar usage early 
levelled them all under ‘er.’ With Bailey and 
Fenning, 77 regularly is sounded like wv. With 
Nares, er and ir are generally so pronounced, 
but in gir/ the 7 is equivalent to ‘e.’ 

The unstressed, indistinct vowels are, as was 
to be expected, rather vaguely treated. Tuite 
must have had an unaccented ‘9’ (the a of so- 
Ja), but he nowhere says so. He does, how- 
ever, mention an atonic (probably somewhat 
‘*mixed’’) ‘u’ and ‘96,’ and he refers clearly 
to an unaccented ‘i.’ The prefixes em- en-, he 
says,are sounded ‘im,’‘in,’ and the endings -dZe, 
-cle, dle somewhat like ‘bil,’ ‘kil,’ ‘dil’; the 
Zz is silent, however, in final -27 (devil, evil). E 
and rare transposed in children, hundred, and 
also in acre, ‘‘tygre,’”’ etc., as are the ao and the 
rin apron, ‘‘caldron,”’ citron, ‘‘inviron,”’ tron, 
saffron, squadron, the u and the r in construe, 
the aand the v in /srael. A is pronounced 
‘x’ in the last syllable of daggaye, climate, 
Semale, humane,”’ nightingale, palace, etc. ; 
ta is ‘i’ in carriage and marriage; a is silent 
in diamond and extraordinary (==‘ extror- 
dnary’’). is not sounded in the verb end- 
ing -es¢, except after sibilants. JZ is silent in 
medicine and ordinary, o in Nicholas. Final 
-on usually has ‘‘an obscure sound,’’ as in 
bacon, button, lesson; but the endings -on, 
-non have a clear vowel (sermon, cannon), 
while the -on of faggon, waggon and the -ton 
of carrion, cushion, fashion are pronounced 
‘in’; the -zo¢ of charioé is ‘it.’ In anchor, 
faggot, maggot the o is sounded like e. Final 
-ow has ‘‘oshort’’ (0), as in window. The 
vowel is “short” also in -dure, -sure, -ture, 
and in such words as ¢fenure, volume; manure, 
ordure, pasture, tenure were pronounced re- 
spectively like manner, order, pastor, tenor. 

We shall now consider the different values of 
the letters, beginning with the simple vowels, 
treating next the vowel digraphs, and finally 
the consonants. A had, according to Tuite, 


three sounds, ‘‘a, ay, au’? (x, 6, 9), as in man, 
made, fall; it was pronounced ‘2’ in such 
words as father, part, past; a between ‘w’ and 
a consonant in the same syllable was sounded 
‘9,’ as in guarrel, quart, quarter, squander, 
war, was, watch, what, etc., likewise, in wrath; 
in Aale also it was ‘9,’ and in any, catch, 
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many, than, it was ‘e’;3 Walsh was pronounced 
Welch. £E had two values, ‘é and ee” (é, 
e and ft, i), as in ded, be: in devil, Jenkin, 
Jennet, Jenny, yes, yesterday, yet, the e was 
sounded ‘i’: in ye//ow it was ‘ z’;4 in oxytones 
in which ¢ is now pronounced ‘1,’ it was then 
generally ‘é,’ asin adhere, austere, blaspheme, 
cohere, complete, concrete, convene, extreme, 
impede, interfere, obscene, precede, recede, re- 
plete, revere, severe, sincere, supersede,s so 
also in alledge. Jhad twosounds, ‘‘Z and ee”’ 
(ai6 and f, i), as in bribe, bit: in oblige the i 
was ‘i.’7 O had three values, ‘‘0’’ and:‘‘oo0’”’ 
and ‘‘az’’ (6, 6 and 4, v and 9, o), as in rode, 
Rome (rim), storm: before ¢ final or followed 
by a consonant, ‘6’ occurred in dorne (not in 
born), divorce, effort, force, ford, forge, fort, 
Sorth, porch, pork, port, portion, report, shorn, 
sport, support, sword, sworn, torn, transport, 
worn, ‘o’ was used in the examples previously 
cited (Jordan, word, work, etc.), but in most 
cases the vowel was ‘59,’ asin for, storin; ‘d’ 
was the sound in borough, brother, colonel, 
color, columbine, come, coney, cover,§ cozen, 
dozen, gone, honey, hover, money, mother mnoth- 
ing, other, poverty,8 smother, woman, in dost 
and doth the vowel seems to have been already 
‘v,’ while in atlorucy, conduit, conger, conjure, 
constable, London, Monday, Monmouth, month, 
sponge, wonder Tuite calls it ‘‘oo’’; ‘ft’ was 
used in Rome, tomb, womb, and probably in 
gold; chorister was ‘‘querister.’ U had two 
pronunciations, ‘‘ #long and gashort”’ (yd, yug 
and u, v), as in cure, cut; in guard the u was 
heard. Yin syrop had the sound ‘ v.’ 


3 Nares has ‘e’ in catch, gather, January, many, radish, 
thank. 

4 In Nares, celery, mesh, and terrier also have ‘ x.’ 

5 This pronunciation reappears at the very end of the cen- 
tury, in the Hssat Raisonné sur la Grammaire et la Pro- 
nonciation Angioise, by Duncan Mackintosh, Boston, 1797, 

6 Or ‘vi.’ Franklin’s pronunciation, 1768, was ‘ vi’; 
of Nares, 1784, and Webster, 17°%9, was ‘ ai.’ 


that 


7 This pronunciation lasted into our century. Nares has 
‘e’ in rinse, and tells us it was formerly used also in cistern, 
miracle, and sp. rit, 

8 ‘Kivor’ and ‘poverti’ are expressly condemned, In 
Bailey, ‘&’ is used in come, done, gone, one, some, but the 
pronunciation of dexe is given also as ‘* dun,” 


9 Perhaps rather a “‘ high-mixed’’ vowel: Tuite says it is 
**somewhat like French #.’’ Webster, in 1789, declares that 
**long w#,’’ in the best pronunciation, is a simple vowel. 
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The vowel digraphs that call for special com- 
ment are @, at, au (aw), ea, eu (ew), oa, &, ot 
(oy), 00, ou (ow), we. In Latin names @ was 
sounded ‘2,’ as in sop, Cesar; @, as in 
Phenix, hadthesamevalue. Ain again was 
‘e’; this was, as far as I know, the only pro- 
nunciation in the eighteenth century. Au was 
generally ‘9,’ as in fraud, Paul, sauce; but 
in aunt,daunt, draught, gauge, jaundice, laugh, 
Lawrence, sausage, the au was ‘ze.’ The pro- 
nunciation of ea was in a state of transition: 
nearly all the words which now have ‘2,’ ‘e,’ 
or ‘é’ (as bear, head, break) were pronounced 
by Tuite in the corresponding way; those which 
now have ‘Italian @”’ (as Aearé) then had ‘z;’ 
the words which now have ‘i’ mostly varied,in 
Tuite’s time, between ‘tf’ (the London fashion) 
and ‘é’ or ‘#’ (the older practice), as bean,t2 
beard, beat, breathe, creature, fear, flea, leaf, 
meat, pea, plea, sea, spear, tea, teach, veal, but 
appear, arrear, ‘‘chear,” clean, clear, dear, 
hear, near, read, weasel, year always had ‘i,’ 
leap had ‘e,’ and weary had ‘zx;’ early was 
‘cerli,’ and in dearth, earth, pear/, the ea was 
‘e.’ The sound of ez or ew is unfortunately not 
described; we are told, however, that chew, 
curfew, ewe, nephew, are pronounced respec- 
tively ‘“‘chaw,”’ “‘curfer,’’ ‘‘yo,”’ “nevvy.”” Oa 
in oatmeal was ashort ‘Od.’ Oi and “long 7” 
were more or less confused, as they were 
throughout the eighteenth century: d07/, droid, 
spoil, voyage, we are informed, had nearly or 
quite the sound of “long 7,’’ and in the list of 
homophones we find several such pairs as d7/e 
and boi/, file and fot/. Oo usually had the 
sound ‘f,’:3 but the short vowel was heard in 
blood, foot, good, look, soot, stood, took; it is 
likely that in d/ood, and perhaps in sooé, the 
vowel was unrounded; in soothsayer and swoon- 
ing™4 the oo was pronounced like ou. Ou prob- 
ably had, in most cases, the value ‘du,’ which 
is the sound ascribed to it by Franklin; it was 
‘Q,’ according to Tuite, in acoutre, could, 
course, should, soup, source, would, you, your, 
youth ; in chough, couple, courage, cousin, e- 


10 Tuite condemns “sace’’ for sauce. 
11 Compare the nickname Larry. 
12 Bean and deen were pronounced alike by Tuite. 


13 According to Bailey and others, ‘a’ was the vowel of 
door. 


14 Bailey tells us that the w was silent in this word, 
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nough, flourish, journey, nourish, rough,touch, 
tough, and in unaccented final syllables (as in 
Savour, pious, Portsmouth) it was ‘e;’ in coun- 
try courtesy, double,‘‘jealousie,”’ scourge, trou- 
b/e it was ‘d;’ in Gloucester it was ‘6.’ ‘‘Ue,” 
says Tuite, ‘‘in the end of a word not follow- 
ing g or g sounds u, e being only added, to 
cover the nakedness of #.’’ 

C was silent in perfect and verdict. D was 
‘not sounded in “ ribband,’’ which was pro- 
nounced ‘‘vibdin.”” F wassilent in dai/iff, and 
was sounded rin handkerchief. G was heard 
in benign, condign, impugn, malign, the pre- 
ceding vowel being short ; but ph/egm was pro- 
nounced ‘flim.’ Final g/# was equivalent to o 
in “‘ Edinburgh, Gottenburgh, Hamburgh’’; in 
drought and sigh the gh was sounded like ¢/; 
generally final gh was silent. Gu, as in gnat, 
had just become ‘n.’ AZ was not spoken in 
hospital, humble, Humphreys The name jay 
for 7 was new. A was still pronounced in 
knack, knell, knife, know, knuckle. L was 
silent in almost, Bristol, ‘‘chaldron,” ‘‘faul- 
con,” fault, soldier ; the first 7 of colonel was 
sounded ‘r.’%6 Z7,asin William, had become 
a palatal ‘1’; similarly #z, as in union, was 
palatal ‘n.’ Vg was pronounced ‘n’ in Flem- 
ing, Shilling, stocking.17 P was silent between 
m and ¢, as in assumption, empty, exempt, 
symptom, tempt. S was sounded sh in con- 
sume, issue, sugar, sure; it was “like French 
j”’ in hosier, pleasure,8 usual,8 vision, etc. ; 
in obscure the 6 was voiceless. With regard 
to sh Tuite says: 

‘**Tis too common a Fault of some, who affect 
an over and above nicety (forsooth) in speak- 
ing, to pronounce sf, in the beginning of a 
word before 7, like s, and accordingly pro- 
nounce shred, sred; shrill, srill.’’ ‘*T be- 
tween s and final /e or /es,’’ says Tuite, ‘is 
either lost or very little heard, as caséle,’’ etc.19 


Th was equivalent to ¢in Arthur and Cath- 


15 Fenning says that 4 is ‘‘almost silent” in heir, here, 
honest, honeur, hostler, hour, humble, humour, 
16 ‘ Kernal,’ So Bailey and Fenning. 


17 Throughout the eighteenth century final unaccented -ing 
was very commonly pronounced ‘in,’ 


18 So Nares. 


19 Tuite does not discuss the palatalization of ¢,and neither 
does Bailey, Nares says that the pronunciation of ¢ as ch is 
correct in destial, courtier, frontier, etc., recent in fortune, 
nature, etc.,common in deauteous, c S, virtuous, and 
vulgar in tumult, tune, etc. 


4 
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erine (zrtoer, keetoern); in doo0¢h it was voiced; 
clothes was pronounced close. 


‘*W is often not sounded in the beginning of a 
syllable, if the foregoing syllable ends in 7, as 
Ber-wick, War-wick, for-ward, etc.,....and 
sometimes when the foregoing syllable does 
not end inzv,as Hd-ward, Green-wich, back- 
ward, penny-worth, which is pronounc’d, pen- 
north. Some omit w in midwife, which they 
pronounce midif.”’ 


Tuite does not mention the confusion of initial 
wand wh; there are several instances of it in 
Bailey, and it was extremely common later in 
the century. 

**Zi sounds like the French 7, in drazier, 
glazier, grazier, Frazier.” ‘‘Piazzas is pro- 
nounc’d piaches, in the common Lnglish way 
of speaking.”’ 

Tuite has nothing important to say of 7,20 
which was regarded in his time as the simplest 
and most regular of the letters. It was prob- 
ably always trilled. Franklin, in 1768, defines 
it thus: ‘*Thetip of the tongue a little loose 
or separate from the roof of the mouth, and 
vibrating.”’ . Fenning says: ‘‘2 has always the 
same rough snarling sound, and hence is called 
the canine or dog letter, as road, rural,roar.”’ 
Final -re he bescribes as ‘‘a weak erv,’’ as in 
acre, etc. Sheridan admits only one type of r. 
But Walker, in 1791, distinguishes 7 before a 
vowel from 7 otherwise placed. The glide, or 
indistinct vowel sound, before an ¢ that is not 
followed by a vowel, was doubtless audible in 
Tuite’s day: he says that hire sounds like 
higher, mare \ike mayor; Bailey writes the 
pronunciation of fire as ‘“‘fiur.’’ Nares re- 
marks: 

**R does not perfectly unite with long vowels 
and diphthongs preceding it, but retains some- 
thing of the sound of er or ar: hence it is that 

the monosyllables dare, dear, and hair, sound 
very like the dissyllable prayer; hour like 
power....; cure like brewer; and hence it 
has been usual to write fiery and wiery for firy 
and wiry.’’ 

The pronunciation of certain peculiar words 
in Tuite’s time can be learned from the follow- 
ing list, which is taken from Bailey’s Jutroduc- 
tion to the English Tongue, second edition, 
London, 1733 :— 


20 He does tells us that Margaret was pronounced ‘* Mar- 
get.” 





achievement=hatchment 
alchymy=-occamy 
almond=amun 
anemone=emmony 


‘apothecary=potticary 


apprentice-prentice 
artichoke=hartichoke 
asthma=asma 
atheist=athist 
athwart=athart 
aukward=aukard 
awry=ary 
balcony=belcony 
ballad=ballet 
ballast=ballas 
ballaster=bannister 
boatswain=-bosen 
calf=cafe 

coin=quine 
conscientious=conshenshus. 
construe=constur.2t 
coroner= crowner.2! 
courtesy=curchee. 
cucumber=cowcumber2! 
diamond=dimun22 
dictionary =dixnery 
enough=-anuff 
ensign=insihe 
errand-<arrand 
exchange=change 
farthing=fardin 
folk—fokes 
housewife=huzzif 
jaundice =janders 
jointure=jintur 
joist=jice 
jonquil=junkil 
island=ilan 
lieutenant=leftenant23 
mastiff=mastee 
medicine=meds’n4 
melancholy=mallancollee 
monsieur=mounseer 
myrrh=mur 
onion=innian ‘ 
perfect=parfit2s 
protonotary=prothonneter 
psalm-==saam 
quotient=coshint 
sallad==sallet 








21 So Tuite, ‘22 Cf. Tuite. 23 Tuite: “Jivtenant.” 
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sarsenett=sasnet 
sentinele=-centry 
schedule=sedule2s 
sheriff=shreeve 
sigh=sithe24 
swoon=sound24 
toilet=twilight 
vault—vaut 
verdict—vardit24 
voutchsafe=voutsafe26 
wrath=<=rauth26 
yeoman—yemun?7 
C. H. GRANDGENT. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





PUNDELAN. 


UNsupPORTED conjectures are but meagre diet; 
yet for lack of better I will offer one on this 
strange word,which occurs in Barbour’s Bruce, 
iii, 159,and apparently nowhere else. Bruce has 
just done a great exploit of arms, and his foe, 
Macnauchtan, says to the Lord of Lorne,— 

**Sekyrly now may ze se 

Betane the starkest pundelan 

That ewyr gour lyff-tyme ze saw tane,”” 
The meaning is clearly ‘champion,’ or ‘ hero.’ 
Skeat says, with reason, that Jamieson’s con- 
jecture of pantaloon, is not to be approved, 
and gives as **a mere guess”’ an imaginary O. 
Fr. puin-de-leine, ‘fist of wood.’ As guessing 
is free, | offer the guess that it is a corruption 
of ‘‘ paladin.’’* 

Wm. HAND BROWNE. 

Johns Hopkins University. 








MIDILE-HIGH-GERMAN READER. 


Mittelhochdeutsches Lesebuch mit Grammatik 
und WoOrterbuch von Dr. A. BACHMANN, 
Professor an der Universitat zu Ziirich. 
Zweite Auflage. Ziirich: Fasi & Beer, 1898. 
8vo, pp. xxxii, 274. 

BACHMANN'S Middle-High-German Reader, 

first issued in 1892, is still littke known in this 

country, and a notice of it may not be out of 


a4 Cf. Tuite, 25 Tuite: “shedule.” 
27 Tuite: ‘yemon,’ 


26 So Tuite. 


* It is pertinent to compare A/canor from Amilcar (Mop. 
Lana. Norss ix, p. 241); and Archifiada from Alcibiades 
(The Atheneum, Dec, 24, 1898).—J, W. B. 





place on the occasion of the appearance of a 
second edition now lying before us. It seems 
to us the most satisfactory aid to the study of 
Middle High German that has been produced 
since the publication of Paul’s Grammar. In 
the selection of extracts it follows in general 
the plan of Weinhold’s Reader, but it provides 
considerable more reading material,and many 
of the extracts seem to us particularly well 
chosen and likely to interest the student. 

The first selection iff the Reader consists of 
four hundred and eighty-four stanzas of the 
Nibelungenlied, comprising a number of Lach- 
mann’s Lays complete. Only the so-called 
‘*genuine’’ stanzas are given, all ‘‘ interpola- 
tions ’’ are omitted. Although Weinhold fol- 
lows the same plan, it nevertheless seems to 
us a mistake. Entirely aside from the question 
whether anybody has yet succeeded in restor- 
ing the original lays, in regard to which doubts 
do not subside as the years roll on, this way of 
presenting the text makes it impossible for the 
teacher to give to his students an adequate con- 
ception of Lachmann’s method of procedure; 
without at least the text of A before him, the 
student can get no fairly satisfactory idea of 
the meaning of the Nibelungen controversy, 
Furthermore, it is an undeniable fact that in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Mi- 
belungenlied (as distinguished from the lays) 
was an immensely popular book, as appears 
from the large number of manuscripts extant : 
the very ‘‘interpolations,”’ therefore, must be 
regarded as ina sense characteristic of the time 
and the public for which they were intended. 
Any conception of the epic poetry of that period 
based upon the Lays to the exclusion of the 
Nibelungenlied must be inadequate. We might 
as well study Hartmann by reading Chrestien. 

If space does not permit the editor in a future 
edition to give a considerable portion of the 
Nibelungenlied without omissions, we should 
prefer tosee this work altogether omitted from 
the Reader and the space thus gained devoted 
to additional extracts from Jwein, Parzival 
and 7ristan, which are now represented toan 
extent hardly adequate to their importance 
and to that of their writers. The Nibelungen- 
lied is now accessible in so many inexpensive 
and otherwise suitable editions that it might 
well be omitted from a Middle-High-German 
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Reader, just as the Modern-German Readers 
for the higher schools no longer contain selec- 
tions from Wallenstein or Iphignie. All that 
has been said about the Nibelungenlied applies 
to a somewhat lesser extent also to Kudrun. 


The selections from the Nibelungenlied and 
Kudrun are followed by such from Der grosse 
Rosengarten, Reinhart Fuchs, Lamprecht’s 
Alexander (the interesting episode of the 
Marvelous Forest), Jweinz (Kalogroant’s ad- 
venture in the forest of Breziljan), Parzivad, 
Tristan, Konrad von Wiirzburg’s Trojanischer 
Krieg, also his Otte mit dem Barte complete, 
Meier Helmbrecht, the Passional (the story of 
Theophilus and the devil), Stricker’s Amis 
and Heinrich von Freiberg’s Kobold und Eis- 
bir. Then follow extracts from some ten or 
twelve lyric poets, among them Walther with 
forty-two lieder and spriiche, afew of the songs 
of the Mystics,and some Carmina Clericorum ; 
further, some specimens of the didactic poetry, 
including from Rudolf von Ems’ Bar/aam und 
Josaphat, the parable of the man and the uni- 
corn (cf. Riickert’s Parade), finally some speci- 
mens of prose, including part of a sermon by 
3erthold, from the Ziirich Chronicle the epi- 
sode on which Schiller’s Graf von Habsburg 
is based, and from the Schwadeuspiegel the 
sections dealing with the election of the king 
and with the judicial duel. It will be seen that 
these selections are well suited to give the 
student along with a working knowledge of the 
language also a good idea of the variety of 
Middle-High-German literature, as well as of 
thirteenth century thought, manners, customs 
and institutions. 


The text of the selections is better than it was 
in the first edition of the Reader. In some 
cases a different text has been followed; for in- 
stance, in the case of the extract from Jwein, 
where Lachmann’s text has been substituted for 
Bech’s, and elsewhere many errors have been 
corrected. Objectionable seem to us the read- 
ings siropel p. 111, 1.637, suonestac p. 167, 1. 36, 
denele p. 86,1. 49 (PK senete ; Schoenbach, 
Reissenberg simucie). 


The Notes refer only to the details of the 
text; there are no general introductory, or 
even merely bibliographical, notes for each 
selection as has been the custom in such books. 





This will seem to many aserious defect. The 
Notes, as far as they go, are very satisfactory, 
especially in the new edition, where many 
slight errors have been corrected and previous 
omissions supplied. P. 106, 1. 341, der werlde 
riuwe is wrongly interpreted as ‘‘ das grésste 
Leid von der Welt ;’’ der werilde is, of course, 
dative. (Cf. PBB. 24. 190.) It would have 
been well to take note of Hildebrand’s ex- 
planation (cf. Z/ddU. viii, 686) of betrogen, p. 
162, |. 35,as used here actively in the sense of 
Betriiger; cf. verlogen. Dialect forms also 
ought to have received more attention, for in- 
stance, p. 91: dusint, hube wir, wundiris; p. 93: 
Sré for fruo, etc. 

The brief Middle-High-German Grammar at 
the beginning of the book has been carefully re- 
vised for this second edition and it is improved 
in many respects. Of errors we have noticed 
only the forms *hanhen and *fanhen, p. xiv. 
We wish, however, that all attempt at his- 
torical explanation had been omitted. It is im- 
possible to treat Middle-High-German phonol- 
ogy historically in a satisfactory manner for 
students that are not supposed to know Old 
High German or any other Old-Germanic dia- 
lect, especially within the compass of a few 
pages. These explanations do not explain, 
they only confuse. It is perfectly possible for 
a student to learn Modern German without 
being told why dizden has ani and sprechen 
an ¢, or why the former has in the past par- 
ticiple an wand the latter an 0; and the be- 
ginner in Middle High German should be 
taught in the same way. 

In the Vocabulary we have noticed that 
nearly all the words that had erroneously been 
omitted in the first edition have now been in- 
serted,and a number of more or less inaccurate 
or incomplete definitions have been revised. 
Some definitions can still be improved, for in- 
stance those of hel (cf. PBB. ii, 75), &tichen 
(‘hauchen,’’ not ‘‘keuchen’’), dézstein, valde; 
and the following words are still omitted: 
erkunnen,p. 113, 1.93; gevellic,p. 121, 1. 28: hirs 
p. 85, 1.17(MHG. st. w. m. “Hirse’’); merzisch, 
p. 63, str. 92, 3; viuhle, p. 122, 1. 159; vl, p. 122, 
1. 157; zn, p. 86,1. 47. 


H. C. G. von JAGEMANN. 
Harvard University. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Etudes sur la Littérature Frangaise,par RENE 
Dovumic. Troisiéme série. Paris: Perrin et 


Cie., 1899. 8vo, 311 pp. 


PROBABLY no more interesting subject has pre- 
sented itself in the history of nineteenth cen- 
tury literature than the struggle between the 
impressionist and dogmatic schools of criticism 
in France, represented by Jules Lemaitre, 
Anatole France, etc., and Ferdinand Brune- 
tiére, the founder of pure literary criticism in 
its broadest sense. The principal questions 
under discussion were the following: Cana 
critic be impersonal? Is it the duty of the 
critic to criticise defects or beauties? 

An impressionist critic certainly supposes 
the same nature and same esthetic aptitudes 
of his reader, for he reflects the work read and 
lives in its emotional life. If he condemns a 
work, all those who have enjoyed it have en- 
joyed a false pleasuge. The dogmatic or ob- 
jective critic insists on the right of individual 
taste, but this must be based on certain laws, 
among which education is of prime importance. 
These laws of objective criticism have been 
most admirably stated by M. Ricardou in his 
Critique Littéraire, 1896. ‘The first obligation 
is to produce an esthetic emotion with a truly 
humane value, revealing an enlarged taste, 
humanized by tradition and expressing what 
essential, what truth and what morality hu- 
manity possesses. Truth in literature does not 
mean to copy appearances nor to reveal the 
laws of being; but, while conforming itself to 
these appearances and rules, to disengage and 
express the essentially humane in man and the 
depth there isin him. As life is somuch more 
truly humane the more it is moral, to be true 
in literature is, therefore, not to moralize, not 
to instruct, but to disengage and express what 
in man distinguishes him from nature and 
makes him man, what ennobles and inspires 
the reader by communicating itself to him and 
gives him the esthetic emotion required; it 
means to describe immorality also, but not in 
a way to harm, shock, or dishearten, but in a 
way that our moral qualities and virtues will 
be so much more striking by the contrast with 
our miseries. And the expressive force must 
choose, coérdinate, and put in relief what in 








reality is humane, true andmoral. Thusisthe 
art of expression put at theservice of.truth and 
morality. Based on this method, impersonal, 
dogmatic criticism is possible. This criticism 
has had a natural and logical growth. Sainte- 
Beuve and Taine developed historical criticism; 
M. Brunetiére, by applying the theory of evo- 
lution and that of humanity, has brought 
French literary criticism to its culmination. 
The reviewer sincerely believes that there is 
no more important writer and no more profita- 
ble study in nineteenth century French litera- 
ture than M. Brunetiére. In criticism itself his 
influence is especially felt. The finest critics 
of this generation are his admirers and willingly 
call themselves his disciples. Foremost among 
these are René Doumic, Faguet, Texte and 
Ricardou. The works of these men are by far 
the best of this decade in literary criticism. 
Such an array of brilliant disciples is certainly 
a great credit to such a young man as M. 
Brunetiére. These men are all critics, too, and 
desire to be nothing but critics, which probably 
accounts for the depth and soundness of their 
works. 


When M. Doumic has a question to discuss 
he usually waits for the appearance of a book 
bearing on it; he rarely reviews the book, 
simply stating in.a few words its value. He 
never writes unless he has a reason for doing 
so, so different from the Impressionists. 


The present book under review is the third 
of a series of essays on literary questions and 
questions of the day. He has already written 
three volumes on modern writers, mostly nov- 
elists; two on the modern drama: De Scribe 
a Ibsen, Essais sur le thédtre contemporain, 
and one entitled, Za Vie e¢ les Meurs au jour 
le jour. Allof these essays are sound, forceful, 
logical, full of difficult but important questions, 
showing a broad, accurate, and vigorous schol- 
arship. The following is a short analysis of 
some of the essays of his last work. 


The first subject he treatsis, Za Manie de la 
Modernité, apropos of Houdar de Lamotte and 
La Querelle des anciens et des modernes. The 
fad among writers of to-day isto be modern, to 
be so purposely, to bein touch with the present 
fads, etc. This craze is of recent date, La- 
motte being one of the first to be affected, and 
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today the interest is somewhat revived by the 
study of P. Dupont, Un podte philosophe au 
commencement du xvitie sidcle. M. Doumic 
points out the characteristics of Lamotte, his 
versatility, his fads, defects, etc. Lamotte 
knew his defects and, therefore, wrote accord- 
ing to his talents, and indeed he wrote well on 
things he understood very badly. He was al- 
ways ready to confess his faults, at the same 
time those of others, comparing himself to 
Homer and other great writers. After showing 
the shallowness and platitude of Lamotte’s 
reasoning and judgment, he points him out as 
a true precursor of the modern dilettants and 
impressionists, as opposed to the sound and 
severe school of objective criticism. How 
much the following sounds like Brunetiére: 


Mais si le jugement de gofit est pure affaire de 
sentiment, et si tout se raméne a une impres- 
sion de plaisir immédiat, combien cela est 
commode, et que voila une théorie qui vient 
au secours de l'ignorance mondaine! Les gens 
de qualité, qui savent tout sans avoir rien ap- 
pris, seront reconnaissants al’écrivain qui s’en 
remet si généreusement a la sfireté de leur in- 
stinct. Toutes les femmes seront pour lui. 
The remainder of the study is devoted to the 
question so much discussed to-day in France— 
The ancient languages in our modern educa- 
tional systems. The second essay deals with 
Voyages de Montesquieu. Inasmuch as M.’s 
works were prepared by the means of his con- 
fidences, and inasmuch as we have these works, 
there is very little information gained from 
such publications. Nothing new is drawn from 
these notes and letters concerning the man, 
his life, or his ideas. He then speaks of M’s 
travels, the traveler himself, an acute, close 
observer, a fine careful student; the effects of 
these travels upon him, his study of art. He 
concludes that M. was neither a tourist nor an 
artist; he was a historian and moralist, a col- 
lector of facts. After these voyages M. retires 
to his study and there, after long reflection and 
meditation, he writes his work. Doumic shows 
what impression these travels made upon M., 
and then how these impressions, in note form, 
were changed by reflection and quiet medita- 
tion, and how they built up his great works. 
The third study ison La Préface de Crom- 
wella ’usage des classes. In this he shows 
the progress the University is making in its 











choice of subjects for instruction, turning its 
attention now to the modern writers. The ob- 
jection to the Préface is that by bringing Victor 
Hugo, the esthete, historian, and thinker be- 
fore children of fifteen, they lose sight of the 
poet and bring out the character that they 
(Doumic, etc.) refuse to salute as an educator. 
The Préface is full of confused ideas, false 
theories, and written in a tone of haughty as. 
surance. It is a work of circumstance, written 
for the immediate needs of polemic. A book 
in which one idea contradicts another only en- 
courages in youth a very philosophical dilet- 
tantism. M. Doumic objects especially to the 
two main assertions in the Préface.—Every- 
thing in natureis inart; absolute liberty of the 
artist.—There are no rules, no models. The 
book is well annotated and of use to scholars. 
He concludes in denouncing the books in gen- 
eral imposed upon the /ycéens and the Préface 
caps the climax of them all. This is undoubt- 
edly one of the finest of these essays. In it 
the doctrines of doginatic criticism are most 
excellently applied. 

French correspondence has certainly no 
equal or rival in any other literature ; it really 
forms a part of French literary history. The 
great epoch for this was that of Mme de 
Sévigné and Voltaire. The letters of the nine- 
teenth century writers are really not letters; 
Mérimée's correspondence, however, forms a 
striking exception. ‘‘Why do our contempo- 
raries no longer write letters?’’ Newspapers, 
telegraphy, the organization of society, the 
place the man of letters occupies and the man- 
ner in which he exercises his profession are 
the reasons. Mérimée wrote many letters and 
these have left us a portrait quite different 
from the one already existing. They show in 
him a complexity of character truly wonderful, 
but they also show a weakness, especially in 
his love affair. Tohide this weakness of which 
he was only too conscious he veils himself in 
the garb de mystificateur. M. had leisure to 
write, took pleasure in doing so; he traveled 
extensively, lived in all kinds of society, saw 
nearly all varieties of social life. ‘These very 
reasons close the doors of the art of letter- 
writing to our nineteenth century writers, who 
have not the. time and only write when they 
have to. 
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In Une Apothéose du Naturalisme M.Doumic 
gives vent to his feelings on Zola and the later 
naturalists of 1875. The occasion for this is Le 
Bilan littéraire du xixe siecle by G. Meunier, 
which is no more than a great eulogy on Zola. 
After ridiculing the work and Zola,he takes up 
a very serious and profound discussion of what 
naturalism really is, the difference between the 
naturalists of 1850 and those of 1875. 

In the next essay he pays a well-deserved 
tribute to Alphonse Daudet. The principal 
points in which he differs from his school lie in 
his sympathy, good healthy characters, lack of 
brutality, of tiresome minutiz ; a friend of the 
Goncourts and Zola, but not of their methods, 
More artist than thinker; gai/é and congeni- 
ality, a fine story teller, full of harmless irony 
and humor. Daudet never goes to extremes; 
he is always charming in his pictures of /a vie 
mondaine and la vie intime, whose characters 
belong to the highest and lowest classes of 
society. His work is like an elegant piece of 
architecture, finely joined, brightened and 
made cheerful by arabesques which, looked 
upon as a whole, appears frail. He lacks a 
certain power of creative force due to his 
strong sensibility which he fails to control and 
from which he cannot free himself. An analy- 
sis of the principal characters and of his sen- 
sibility make this study exceedingly interest- 
ing. Doumic concludes by stating that Daudet 
was the most amiable writer of his generation 
and the one who,at the same time,has given of 
the society in which he lived the largest, the 
most varied, and the most faithfulimage. His 
contes are already classic. Without a very 
penetrating knowledge of souls, a wide ex- 
perience of the world, or a very personal in- 
terpretation of things; without any kind of 
conception of life he has given us what is best 
and wholesome with a finely colored imagina- 
tion and the true nature of an artist. 

In his study of Loti he shows that he has 
never attained again to the height of his 

-écheur ad’ Islandeand Frere da’ Ives. Ananaly- 
sis of the nature and organization of Loti fol- 
lows; his utter lack of ideas, of abstract 
thought and analysis of sentiment; but a mar- 
velous painter and dreamer. He has the art 


of perfectly describing and noting traits, colors 
and shades, as well as rendering what is with- 








out precise form, definite color, immaterial and 
unreal. With Ramuntcho, however, another 
Loti is before us. The affected melancholy 
and weak languor found in his first works, 
sickly and unwholesome, is now one of reflec- 
tion, grave, virile, and nearly religious. Now 
we face the great human /ris¢esse inherent in 
our nature, coming from the consciousness of 
our fragilité d’éphémeres en face de la Nature 
éternelle et impassible. 

In René Bazin, one of the younger novelists, 
we find a very welcome exception to the or- 
dinary brutal and tiresome naturalists; his 
writings are wholesome, ennobling and pure. 
Noellet, Sarcelle bleue and Donatienne are 
among his best works. 

In his essay on Les idées du Comte Tolstoi 
sur Part, he first analyzes the work, points out 
the defects, discusses beauty in art and what 
art really is. It is beyond the limits of this re- 
view to enter into a discussion of them. 

In the essay Les Méfaits de la Vigne by 
Demolins, the evident weakness of modern 
France, its organization, physical, social and 
political are discussed. Demolins endeavors 
to trace this, by the influence of race, and es- 
pecially place, upon writers and statesmen, to 
the vineyard; in this book he applies this 
theory to the South of France; Touraine and 


| her vineyard have fostered the esprit gaulois, 
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and with it what may be called the nude; that 
is, grossness and immorality as seen in Rabe- 
lais, Balzac and Courier. But the theory of 
place alone does not hold. Man is dependent 
on his social and physical mi/ieu, but is not a 
prisoner in it and even has the power to change 
the milieu himself, which is so often over- 
looked and especially so by M. Demolins. 

Un Roman de Meurs Napolitaines is quite a 
detailed analysis of Mme de Serao’s novel Az 
Pays de Cocagne, describing the passion of 
gambling in Italy and its results. 

M. Barrés in Les Déracinés comes before 
the public again after a long silence in a new 
form; he takes up a social stand now. Trop 
de chimeres et trop de sophismes ont faussé la 
conscience publique: il n'est que temps de la 
redresser. This he attempts in a trilogy of 
which this novel is the first under the form of 
a political story. M. Barrés is well fitted for 
this difficult task; but when he takes upon 
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himself to discuss the educational system of 
France and condemns it he loses his force. 
His discussions are tiresome, nothing but a 
heap of documents, gathered by reading and 
observation, of all sorts of political questions 
and events. But in spite of these defects there 
is great talent in the book and M. Doumic pro- 
ceeds togive him and other promising novelists 
good advice. 

A propos du‘ Désastre”’ is a study on the 
war of 1870; it is a strong book. Two impor- 
tant points are pointed out; 1. The book does 
not leave a depressing impression, but a pow- 
erfully strong patriotic feeling; 2. the duty of 
the soldier and his réle in society to-day. The 
book came at the right time, for the French 
people have repaired their faults and can now 
acknowledge them without blushing. It is 
now time to draw thelesson. Above the faults 
of individuals and the errors of a régime, 
above the souvenirs of defeat, tableaux of hu- 
miliation and desolation, the authors have 
drawn up a great image of the army, imper- 
sonal, silent, impassible, disciplined, faithful 
to its traditions, resolute in its attachment to 
an undisputed duty. The book is useful be- 
cause it isan act of faith inthearmy. As long 
as Europe has not proclaimed a universal dis- 
armament, he who fastens the bonds between 
the army and nation has produced a work ofa 
good Frenchman. MM. Paul and Victor Mar- 
gueritte have done this. 

HuGo P. THIEME. 
University of Michigan. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME OLD FRENCH PLACE-NAMES 
IN THE STATE OF ARKANSAS. 


To THE EpitTors or Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 


Sirs:—I have read with interest, in your 
February number, Mr. John C. Branner’s paper 
on the originofsome old French place-names 
in the state of Arkansas. 

Although some of the origins here given of 
the queer names now prevalent are quite doubt- 
ful, the article surely makes a good step 
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towards the etymology of the early place-no- 
menclature of Arkansas. 

I may, later on, examine closely the origins 
set forth in the paper referred to; but I will 
now present the few remarks that a rapid pe- 
rusal of the paper has suggested to me. 
DARDANELLE.—The origin given as being de- 

rived directly from the French dord a’un 
wil (not @i//e) is not probable, as dor? 
d’un wil means ‘a disturbed or uneasy 
sleep.’ It might possibly have originated 
from darde un wil, ‘ cast an eye,’ that is, 
‘be on the look-out,’ ‘‘a rocky point pro- 
jecting into the river at this place and mak- 
ing the navigation a little dangerous.”’ 
ELEVEN Points.—Mr. Rose’s explanation Levé 
Levé pont 
If it were Pont 
Jevé,it would have a little more probability; 


pont, has no value whatever. 


means nothing in French. 


the words have likely been interverted. 
The origin of this place-name is rather 
American than French. 

GuLpHo.—Caffa?, calker, is not a proper name, 
and the name Gu/pha does not likely de- 
rive its origin from the word ca//aé, as the 
calkers, in those early days, could not 
have been very numerous in the Arkansas 
territory. 

LA Fave.—This name may possibly have been 
originated from a Lefebvre or Lefaivre 
family, not likely from Za fdve. 

Low Freicut.—The origin given may be 
right, as the old French traders used to 
pronounce /’eau froide, “lV eau fret.”? This 
pronunciation of /roide is current to-day 
among the French-Canadian peasantry. 

I would recommend to Mr. Branner two 

papers on place-nomenclature, one by Mr. 

George Johnson, of the Canadian Federal 

Statistic Bureau, and the other by Mr. W. F. 

Ganong. Both of them are to be found in the 

recent volumes of the 7vransactions of the 


Royal Society of Canada. 
RAOUL RENAULT. 
Quebec. 





